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Original Sketches. 


JOHN BULL. 

Joy is a glorious fellow—fat and amiable— 
and when doing nothing in particular, is sure | 
to be up to his armpits in mischief. In| 
ordinary times he is lazy and good-natured— | 
stir him out of his hours of sweetness, and | 
he is as savage as the lion aroused by the sly 

poke of his keeper; give him his meat in sea- 
son, and no better creature exists among mor- | 
tals. Nothing so excellent to John as a good 

substantial dinner,—a round, or roast—a steak 

or rump, makes the old fellow shake himself, 

and rub his hands with glorification ; he is too | 
overcome with hunger to say grace first, and | 
like a sort of wise man postpones prelimina- | 
ries, for he is a prudent fellow, and knows 
well enough there is nothing like being on 
the safe side, He gets his harvest, and then 
thanks; and John is cute enough to know 
there’s nothing in the world better than old 
port, or London porter, and is something of a 
mad-dog on the subject of water, vilely de- 
testing the villanous mixtures of “ New River” 
and the “ Tems.” 

Tell John of your Yankee buckwheat cakes, 
he will tell you to feed your partridges with 
them; as for him, he had as lief breakfast on 
fodder, Talk to him of corn bread, he will 
tell you he is no chicken. 

John is a generous fellow when in good 
humor, and fat boys, we know, are always 
the milk of human’ kindness, curdled, as it 
were, like bonny clobber. But, alas! poor 
Jack, he too often thinks that if he satisfies 
his own appetite, he appeases the cravings of 
the hungry, 

John is a jealous fellow—jealous of his 
constitutional liberty, as he calls it, and he 
will not suffer his boys to go beyond the 
reach of the paternal string. They some- 
times puzzle the old governor, and he 
furiously when they talk of setting up for 

emselves. 

John turns up his little squat, but extraor- 

round red nose, at anything like demo- 

cracy, and he lets ol those Ae cheeks 
y pendent with the weight 

oa mutton in them) whenever you Bt ing 
liberty of the subject. “Liberty of the 
subject!” exclaims John—* what the devil is 
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should like to know ?” and so the harder the 
rogues roar, the tighter John pulls. John is 
as obstinate as he can be. A hundred head 
of mules, and fifty muliers, combining their 
obstinacy, could not outmule him; for when 
the old fellow puts his foot down, you have 
got to lift him and his island together. 


John hates most confoundedly to get into a | 





cence and satisfaction. Ask John to dine 
with you—to take a glass of ale and sand- 
wich, he replies, “ All right!” Tell him ten 
thousand men have been killed in India— 
“ All right!” Say that peace has been con- 
cluded—* All right!” Get upon a coach, and 
you will hear him say before starting—* All 
right!” which is “ Heaven preserve us,” in 


tight place, and he is sometimes caught where | fewer syllables. If the horses take fright, 


he can’t turn his “huge hill of flesh,’ and 


—run away —break everything to smash—yet 


then the old fellow cuts a most ridiculous |if John has a solitary draught of breath left, 
figure—he tries by all sorts of jerks, twistings, | he’ll rip out “ all right!” A locomotive explo- 


and turnings-ups and downs, to shift his posi- 
tion; and really were not the chap old, and we 
inclined to pity, we should laugh at him. 

But John is a brave fellow, though he does 
sometimes play the bully—show your spunk 
to the old codger, and in short time he will 
be your friend. 

ohn thinks a deal of himself, however, and 
loves to hear his own voice—grum and gut- 
tural as it is; but John is old, and old people 
will be garrulous. He has a deal to say about 
his free trade—open ports, and all that ; to be 


| sure his ports are always open—but he makes 


you open your pockets—in point of fact, his 
ports are as close shut as the shell of a turtle 
or an oyster; but John, on this subject, has 
reference only to the ports of his dear son 
Jonathan, so very advantageous to the old 
governor. 


gue of Burton, and long live the Queen, 
ohn could: yell out boisterously all the days 
of his fat and sauey life. 

But I like John Bull after all, perhaps be- 
cause he is fat; no matter, I like him; and if 
he doesn’t know so much about the sweets of 
liberty as his son—what of that?—he is 
our dad, and therefore entitled to our reve- 
rence and respect. His notions are musty 
with age—let them once be brought out into 
the fresh air of Republicanism, and the mil- 
dew will be off atthe first sun, Consider he 
is not used to it—he’s green, or rather he is 
old—his summer has gone by—he’s in the 
yellow leaf—depend upon it he’s “so fat he 
can’t live long.” Now could it be expected 
that so heavy a gentleman could go any faster 
than at a snail’s pace ? 

The old man, although he is the most 
“moral, religious, and intellectual,” swears 
occasionally at Jonathan for going so fast, 
and running away from him, as Jonathan has 
taken a long run, to see if he can’t jump over 
either to the Sandwich Islands or China, and 
swearing like a trooper that the world is not 
ten times larger. The old man complains, 
too, that Jonathan takes all he can lay his 
hands on, while he, pious soul, rests contented 
in his own cottage, surrounded with his flow- 
ering hawthorn, trimmirfg his hedges, feeding 
the poor, chucking his wife under the chin, 
turning his eyes upwards and thinking of a 
better country than California—for John’s 
treasures are in heaven, not in this world—if 
they were it were safe indeed to say, that the 
old chink would pay off his big debt. All 
right, exclaims John, in true English style and 





sion happens, and as he goes up in the air, 
kicking his heels and turning over for the 
last time his plum-pudding fed carcase, amid 
all the noise and confusion, smoke and cinders, 
you will hear the emphatic declaration—* All 
right!” Tell him his wife is dead; you shock 
John a moment; he quavers out a few so- 
lemn sentences, and cries, “ All right!” and 
as he sees the last sod covered over her grave, 
a tear bedews his eye, and his response to the 
scene is with a quivering lip, “ All right !” 
He finds himself sick—left desolate as it 
were upon the world—he finds company in 
good ale and sandwiches, and when the doctor 
shakes his head one way, implying no hope, 
John shakes his head the other way, meaning 
“all right!” He calls for his pewter of porter, 
and as he has seen the bottom of it he ex- 


claims,“ All right!” and thus John squares 
John is a good Joyal fellow, none better—a 


off the bill of his mortality. 
Eon. 





RECENT WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1. Labor and other Capita!: The rights of 
each secured, and the wrongs of both eradi- 
cated ; or, an exposition of the cause why 
few are wealthy, and many poor, and the 
delineation of a system, which, without in- 
fringing the rights of property, will give to 
labor its just reward. By Edward Kellogg, 
author of “Currency, the Evil and the 
Remedy.” New York : Published by the 
author, and for sale at No. 47 Stone street. 
1849. 

2. Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies ; 
with a Consideration of Taxation. By 
David Parish Barhydt, Author of “ Letters 
from Europe.” New York: George P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 

3. Principles of Political Economy; with 
some of their applications to Social Philo- 
sophy. By Jon Stuart Mill. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1848. 


WE owe so much to Political Economy in a 
practical point of view, its results have been in 
the main so to identify the interests of the in- 
dividual with that of his fellow man, that we 
can overlook many serious errors long che- 
rished by its professors, and bear with the 
fanciful and unfounded theories they daily 
bring forth. If icanism belongs to any 
of the sciences, it is on the domains of this 
one; and any one who , like the 
little dancing-master in y, put forth his 
clenching inquiry, as that — ntleman 
does as to the tallows of Russia. We shall 
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therefore take the liberty of glancing at the 
works of the three economists above-mention- 
ed, together, although vastly different in cha- 
racter, value, and elaboration. 

Mr. Kellogg, the aythor of the first men- 
tioned treatise, is a highly respectable mer- 
chant of our city; his attention has been 
drawn probably to questions connected with 
the currency, both from their political promi- 
nence in this country, and from the operations 
and state of the currency being virtually con- 
cerned in the business of all engaged in trade. 
He has seen men holding vast amounts of 
capital, or what seemed the representative of 
capital, foreed to pay exorbitant sums in the 
shape of interest, to save themselves from com- 
mercial shipwreck. Money, then, with its 
powers of salvation on the one hand so magical, 
and its absence so full of ruin on the other, to 
the merchant—has, very naturally, been the | 
prominent object of his thoughts. One pro- 
perty he has invested money with, that we 
think questionable—it is what he terms “ the 
pores to accumulate value by interest,” 

hough we do not deny that on the forbear- | 
ance of payment of debts, there is a legal rate | 
of increase, and that this incident is the com- | 
monest observed phenomenon in the course of | 
daily affairs ; yet we do deny that payments of | 
interest are made because of any quality inhe- | 
rent in money, saving only that it is converti- 
ble into a something else,’ which, in its turn, is, | 
and may be, concerned in the work of produc- | 
tion. This convertible property makes it the | 
universal representative of value; but because | 
it is limited in its supply, because it involves | 
cost in its production, it receives itself an in- 
trinsic value, that local and temporary scarci- 
ties cannot affect. As for the interest on 
money, that is no more the creature of Legisla- 
tion than the value of money ; it must depend 
on the profits of capital into every form of 
which money is convertible. It is impossible 
to do justice to Mr. Kellogg’s very ingenious 
speculations in such a rapid glance as we have 
given. While we dissent from his views, we 
must acknowledge the ability with which they 
are propounded. The practical end proposed 
by the author is, that seeing labor is oppressed 
by capital, through the exorbitant share this 
latter receives by the heavy interest allowed 
by law on money, that Congress should, 
under the powers delegated to it under the 
Constitution, issue certain notes, or rather 
authorize an institution, to be called the 
National Safety Fund, to issue two classes of 
notes, one payable on demand, the other pay- 
able after a time, with interest at the rate of 
one per cent. per annum, payable yearly. The 
notes, however, being measured in the denomi- 
nation of dollars, we are thus thrown back to a 
certain weight of gold or silver ; though gold 
and silver have ceased, by the operation of the 
new policy, to be money, they still seem to re- 
tain their power of representation. But these 
notes of the second class are exchangeable for 
mortgages on real property at 1 and 1-10th 
per cent. interest, leaving a balance in favor of 
the institution on the whole, of 1-10th per 
cent. The interest on the mortgages and the 
notes are payable in gold and silver, so that 
coin will be still retained in use. The duty of 
the government will be to fix the rate of in- 
terest so as to secure to labor and capital their 
just and equitable rights. If this were prac- 
ticable ! 

The views of the author as to the machi- 
nery of the plan seem suggested by the ope- 
ration of the registry and issue of notes by 
the Comptroller's department of this State, on 








the pledge of national or State stock, or 
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mortgages; but he takes the ground that the 
State governments have no right to establish 
banks, but that under the Constitution this 
power is vested exclusively in Congress. 


We cannot but think in the ulations, 
that under the operation of the laws, allowing 
what the author considers a disproportionate 
share to capital, in fixing the legal limit of in- 
terest as it now stands, he has overlooked the 
antagonist forces that tend with such gm 
and proverbially well-known power to brea 
up the accumulation of excessive wealth in 
families or individuals. 

If Mr. Kellogg extends the power of go- 
vernment by demanding that the law-maker | 
shall weigh and decide between the shares of 
labor and capital; that these and all other 
questions shall be settled according to the law of 





free competition, is the aim of Mr. Barhydt. 


In a series of essays written in an easy, flow- 
ing, and emphatic style, he touches on the main 
topics to which the ce of free trade are appli- 
cable, and endeavors to show that their results 
are preferable to those flowing from protection. 
At the same time we think that an evident po- 
litical bias detracts somewhat from the attrac- 
tiveness of the work—he is ultra democratic— 
not in the widest meaning of the term so 
much as an advocate of the financial policy as 
to tariff and currency of the democratic party 
in this country. 

Speaking of the “domination of capital 
over labor, which a paper-money creating 
power is so well calculated to effect,” in direct 
opposition to Mr. Kellogg, he tells us the 
means of counteracting the domination is for 
the government “to collect and disburse its 
revenues in specie, leaving the sy we wr 

wer of r issues upon specie basis to the 
Resbtinreckeos Of the seveaal States.” In addi- 
tion to this emphatic endorsement of the Sub- 
Treasury scheme, he advocates a direct tax to 
meet the expenses of government and war, 
while at the same time with one eminent 
champion of protection he claims as a kindred 
measure with free exchange, that government 
should “ bestow quarter sections of its land on 
actual settlers without money and without 
price, furnishing every citizen with an exempt- 
ed homestead.” 

Mr. Barhydt possesses a vigorous and sar- 
castic style, and disposes summarily of man 
of the political common-places that so often fill 
the gaps of thought and sense in the angry 
and tiresome discussions that every four years 
are inflicted on our patient people. 

Mr. Mills’s work is a full and complete ana- 
lysis of all thie questions of the science, and 
is, with the exception of a t and leading 
defect, as we think, an admirable resumé of the 
present state of economic philosophy. The 
social condition of the people of England and 
the governmental policy of that nation are 
brought somewhat too prominently forward as 
the ideal or approximating towards the ideal of 
the state of mankind. e great and funda- 
mental error in our opinion, however, is the 
mistake in the relations subsisting between 
man and land, consequent on any adoption of 
the essential doctrine of Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. 

Passing over all that relates to production 
and distribution, money and value, as for the 
most part settled, we intend merely to glance 
at the Ricardo th as stated by Mr. Mill. 
First, as to the law of prodaction from land. 
“ After a certain, and not very advanced, stage 
in the progress of agriculture, as soon, in fact, 
as men have applied themselves to cultivation 
with any energy, and have brought to it any 
tolerable tools; from that time it is the law of 
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production from the land, that, in any given 
state of agricultural skill and knowledge, jy 
increasing the labor, the produce js not id 
creased in an equal degree ; doubling the labor 
does not double the produce, or to express 
the same thing in other words, every increase 
of produce is obtained by a more than propor. 
tional increase in the application of labor t, 
the land.” This law, Mr. Mill states, is th. 
most important proposition in political econo. 
my. In this law, in which the “ niggardliness 
of nature” is thus asserted and starvation and 
poverty are prophesied, there is the assumption 
contained by way of hypothesis, that agricu|. 
tural skill and knowledge must remain cop. 
stant. This isa pure assumption. With the 
same logical force we might endeavor to prove 
that the amount of vital air in the atmospheric 
ocean might become consumed and vitiated by 
the excess of human population. But sych 
assumptions are necessary to sustain errors 
and delusions. The progress of improvement 
and the march of discovery may seem at times 
stationary, but we may be sure that mankind 
will never reach perfection in knowledge. Bu: 
even allowing that agricultural skill has found 
its limit, we may with safety say that there are 
two modes of treating the earth, one in nig. 
gardliness, one in liberality—treat the most 
fertile soil with niggardliness and it will te. 


,come niggard, but cultivate the earth with 


liberality and it will restore to labor its portion 
—to capital its profit and full return ; but the 
next year it will do more—it will in addition 
thereto support the child that has been added 
to the family of its cultivator. There may te 
a limit to the power of that inherent fertility of 
the earth, a limit to the kindly influences of the 
elements, human population may one day te- 
gin to starve on the banks of the Ohio or the 

ississippi—but when that day arrives, the 
fountains of those great streams will be 
arrested at their source, consumed by the 
thirst of the swarming myriads. The 
pedantic followers of Malthus and Ricardo 
may smile, but the one limit is full as 
reasonable as the other, And on this point 
of over-population, these philosophers seem 
to resemble those virtuosos in the island of 
Laputa, who were under t apprehension 
that the sun spreading his rays without 
any accession to his nutriment might in 
time become consumed, and cease to afford 
heat, which would be attended with such dis 
astrous consequences to mankind, that they 
spent their time in the most dismal forebodings, 
and were ready to accuse nature of niggard- 
liness. 

Mr. Mill, at times, seems to be half cor 
vinced of the truth, when he states such fac's 
as these :—“ The Bedford level produced littl 
or nothing until artificially drained : the bogs 
of Ireland, until the same thing is done © 
them, can produce little besides fuel. One 0! 
the barrenest soils in the world composed 0: 
the material of the Goodwin Sands, the Pays ¢e 
Waes in Flanders, has been so fertilized by i 
dustry as to have become one of the most prc 
ductive in Europe.” How this is effected the 
author tells us in another place, quoting from 
a treatise on Flemish Husbandry, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know 
ledge. “Here you see a cottage and '™ 
cow-shed erected on a spot of the most unp 
mising aspect. The loose white sand blow! 
into irregular mounds is only kept together 
the roots of the heath; a small spot only § 
levelled and surrounded by a ditch, part of ths 
is covered with young broom, part 1s pi! i 
with potatoes, and perhaps a small patch o! ¢ 





minutive clover may show itself. * * As sou) 
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clover and potatoes enable the farmer to 
rad cows and make manure, the improvement 
on rapidly ; in a few years the soil under- 

a com change—it becomes mellow 

and retentive of moisture. * * * And thus by 
husbandry an industrious man with a 

small capital, occupying only fifteen acres of 
good light land, may not only live and bring 
up a family paying @ good rent, but may accu- 
mulate a considerable sum in the course of his 

We are told, however, by Mr. Mill, in treat- 
ing on the limited productiveness of land, “ that 
the final barrier has never in any instance been 
reached, since there is no country in which all 
the land a of yielding food is so highly 
cultivated that a larger produce could not be 
obtained from it.” We assert, and we can 

int to a book where the great problem is 
solved in the most masterly and convincin 
manner, that that barrier never can be reached, 
and that the very increase of population itself, 
unless they are guilty of self-starvation by 
starving the soil, must develope ina still higher 
proportion the powers of the earth. She is no 
niggard. The sunis noniggard. The clouds 
a ps bars are not niggards. The dis- 
mal forebodings that counsel the laborer not 
to marry, lest his children may find the free 
bounty of their Father in Heaven already ap- 
propriated, are proved to be as unfounded as 
they are unnatural, 

This work, which with truth may be said 
“to justify the ways of God to men,” in so far 
as it exhibits the true relations between man 
and the earth, is written by Henry C. Carey, 
and is entitled “ The Past, the Present, and the 
Future.” Mr. Mill alludes briefly toa previous 
work of Mr. Carey’s, in which he opposes the 
Ricardo Theory, but we think he could not 
have seen “'The Past, the Present, and the 
Future.” In this great work, after a review 
of the first attempts of man, poor and weak, to 
gain a livelihood from the ground, he shows 
that in every time and country man first settles 
on the light and barren soil of the hill-side, he 
scratches it with a pointed stick, and by de- 
ps improves his instruments and methods of 

usbandry, and ameliorates the rugged soil as 
the Fleming does the sand of the sea-shore. 
But by de he or his descendants pass from 
the hill-side to the valiey, and as in succession 
the richer and richer soils are developed, but 
at the outlay of greater amounts of capital, 
the land already cleared commands an annual 
value, measured by the natural profit on the 
capital necessary to bring the better soil into 
cultivation, less the original deficiency, if not 
already compensated by prudent and long-con- 
tinued culture. This is rent, not a premium 
on diminishing and limited fertility, but partly 
the result of the improvement of the great ma- 
chine of production, in spite of the excess of 
fertility stored up in the heavy soil of the mo- 
tass and the swamp, that improvement and in- 
— of laborers are tempted to 

All the doctrines of political and social eco- 
homy are reviewed in a more hopeful spirit, 
7 in the truer light of his t theory, by 
a as § It is shown, that if man would be 
Pep fed, clothed, and protected, he must obey 
he moral laws of his own spiritual nature, and 
fed Physical laws of the earth whereby he is 
pay clothed. The perfect harmony of 

laws in their ideal results is exhibited, 

J requirements of a sound morality are 
ord with the maxims drawn from the sources 

tical science, 
Pe World has mourned over Ireland, while 


have starved by millions. Let} 








the lovers of Ireland read The Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future, for to them the author 
appeals. The advocates of Free ‘I'rade are 
doubtless animated by a spirit of philanthropy ; 
let them read. The number of patriotic men 
who desire that the consumer of food should 
labor alongside of the producer of food is 
great; let them ponder on the lessons of wis- 
dom contained in its pages. We could not 
allow this opportunity to pass without doing 
an act of justice to an American author, whose 
labors have reflected such honor on himself 
and his country, while the importance of the 
views he brings forth entitles him to be 
ranked among the benefactors of mankind. 





FIELDS’ POEMS, 


Poems by James T. Fields. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 1849. 


Wnro Kills fat oxen should himself be fat, 


was originally written as a nonsense line by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, but like everything which 
fell from that prodigious master of sense, there 
is a great deal of logic in it notwithstanding. 
Its application in the present instance, as 
Bunsby would say, depends upon the bearings. 
Mr. Fields is the publisher of poets—his types 
are silver and his paper satin; his imprimatur 
is recognised in “ first rate notices” throughout 
Christendom. Has he not a right toa little 
license himself, little did we say—there are no 
little licenses in Boston. They go in for gal- 
lons. “ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring,” is the motto, and Mr. Fields relucteth 
not at the libation. He chirpeth merrily over 
his cups as the glorious Rabelaisians. He 
singeth songs of love and friendship—his heart 
is on the deep, but he is neither a bacchanalian 
nor one of those roaring sons of the tempest 
who reel out “The sea! the sea!” on 
public festivities. There is softness and deli- 
cacy. We would be sworn he would rather 
in tropic seas, with his favorite Pope, 


Learn of the little nautilus to sail ; 
Spread the thin oar and catch the rising gale. 


than keep company with the Miltonic 
Boreas and Cesias and Argestes loud. 


He invokes the wind—but with musical ac- 
companiments. The Naiad and not the Kraken 
would be his choice, he prefers Undine to the 
Sea Serpent. 

A right leal man is the author of this vo- 
lume, warm in his affections, friendly to merit, 
of loyalty to right, with lance in rest for the 
sneaking dragon Cant. We like the neatness 
of his thrust in the encounter. Here is a 
touch at the barrenness of the dry school of 


pragmatical moralists:— 


“T came not with presuming hand 
To scatter precepts, like a housewife’s sand.”” 


The quiz at the politicians is good :— 


Poor child of Fancy, party’s candidate, 
Born of a caucus, what shall be thy fate ! 
Nursed by a clique, perplexed I see thee stand, 
Holding a letter in thy doubtful hand ;— 
It comes with questions that demand replies, 
Important, weighty, relevant, and wise. 
* Respected Sir,”’ the sheet of queries runs, 
In solid phalanx, like election buns,— 
“ Respected Sir, we humbly beg to know 
Your mind on matters that we name below ; 
Be firm, consistent, that is, if you can ; 
The country rocks, and we must know our man. 
Agd first, What think you of the Northern Lights, 
And is it fatal when a mad dog bites ? 
Do you allow your corn to mix with peas, 
And can you bt the moon is one with cheese ? 
If all your young potatoes should decease, 
What neighbor's patch would you incline to fleece ? 
When Lot’s slow help-meet made that foolish halt, 
Was she half rock, or only table salt? 
And had the ark run thumping on the stumps, 
Would you, if there, have aided at the pyran’ 
Do you approve of men who stick to pills, 
Or aqueous pilgrims to Vermont’s broad hills? 
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the water. 
fond of gold. 
summary of the natural history of gold, the 
mode of extracting it, and the statistical details 
connected with its production and distribution. 
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Do you mark Friday darkest of the seven ? 

Do you believe that white folks goto Heaven ? 
Do you imbibe brown sugar in your tea? 

Do you spell Congress with a K or C? 

Will you eat oysters in the month of June, 

And soup and sherbet with a fork or spoon ? 
Towards what amusement does your fancy lean? 
Do you believe in France or Lamartine ? 

Shall you at church eight times a month be found, 
Or only absent when the box goes round ? 
Should Mr. Speaker ask you out to dine, 

Will you accept, or how would you decline 4 

In case a comet should our earth impale, 

Have ycu the proper tongs to seize his tail ? 

For early answers we would make request,— 
Weigh well the topics, calmly act your best, 
Show us your platform, how you mean to tread, 
Plump on your feet, or tlat upon your head; 

If your opinions coincide with ours, 

We delegate to you the proper powers, 

N. B.—No bribes ; the postage you must pay 
From this to Boston, and the other way. 

A Postscript, private. \f we ail agree, 

The undersigned expect the usual fee ; 

And if you publish in the Western Ball, 

Pray don’t forget to print our names in full. 


But the pathetic is Mr. Fields’ forte, and the 
proof of its genuineness is its simplicity and 
reserve. There is no rigmarole or pumping 
up of tears, or moralizing Over the verses after 


they are finished—witness the natural poem, 
the Ballad of the Tempest, published in the 


Literary World last week, or this 


DIRGE FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


Underneath the sod, low lying, 
Dark and drear, 

Sleepeth one who left, in dying, 
Sorrow here. 


Yes, they ’re ever bending o'er her, 
Eves that weep; 

Forms, that to the cold grave bore her, 
Vigils keep. 


When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 


Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above ; 

Souls like thine with God inherit 
Life and love! 


Or the simplicity of this, which we feel must 
have some reality about it, and with which we 
may safely leave the book in the hands of our 
readers. 


TO ONE BENEATH THE WAVES. 


Come back from Memory‘s mourning urn, 
And bless my sight again; 

For now in restless dreams I turn 
To clasp thy hand,—in vain! 

I bid thy gentle spirit come 
And look once more on me; 

But thon art slumbering where the foam 
Rolls madly o’er the sea. 


Alas! how soon our better years 
To tempest winds are blown, 

And all our hopes, and joys, and fears 
Alike are widely strown ;— 

She rests in yonder village-mound, 
Who should have been thy bride, 

And thou art sleeping ‘neath the sound 
Of ocean’s flowing tice. 





SCIENCE OF GOLD SEEKING. 

The Gold Seeker’s Manual. Being a practi- 
cal and instructive guide to all persons emi- 
grating to the newly discovered gold regions 
of California. By David T. Ansted, Prof. 
of Geology, &c. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. 
S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut Street. 1849. 

The Miner’s Guide and Mefallurgist’s Di- 
rectory. By J. W. Orton. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. W.Derby & 
Co. 1849. 


Tue appearance of the former of the above 


named works is a pretty evident indication of 


the extent of the gold excitement among the 


men of Anglo-Saxon race on the other side of 
Like us are fond of land and 
The volume contains a brief 


We are told that gold is more widely dis- 
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other metal excepting iron, but owing to- the | 
minute quantities in which it exists, it gene- | 
rally does not pay for the labor of extracting it. 
Hitherto, the countries known as gold produ 
cing, have been Asiatic Russia, Brazil, Tran- | 
sylvania, Africa, the East India Islands, and | 
Carolina, in the U. S.; the annual supply | 
80,000 pounds weight, and the value twenty- | 
five millions of dollars. Of these sources the | 
most productive are the miues of Siberia ;— | 
first, on the eastern flanks of the Ural, se-| 


the Altai. The rocks of these localities are | 
granites, metamorphosed schists, and other | 
igneous and altered rocks. “In the important | 
mines of Berezoosk, near Ekaterinburg, granite 


morphie and eruptive rocks of the region, and 
most frequently in portions of quartz veins, 
varying in thickness and importance accord- 
ing to the original depression or cavities in 
which they have been deposited ; these mate- 
tials are met with at all levels, the little mo- 
dern streams having had no sort of influence in 
accumulating them.” 

The gold bearing rocks in the U. S., in 
Orange Co. Virginia, are micaceous or talcose 
schists with veins or beds of quartz. Wher- 
ever the gold is not in situ, it occurs in veins of 
quartz traversing these talcs, or chlorites, or 
clay schists; but the most valuable and most 
usual workings are in alluvial deposits. 

Prof. Ansted has not had the advantage of 
examining the geological account of the coun- 
try by Mr. Dana. At the Umpqua river in 
Oregon the first granitic series of rocks is 
met with. Talcose rock is here widely dis- 
seminated. In approaching the Shaste, the 
rock was granite; the same was found on the 
south side. Entering the Shaste mountains, 
Mr. Dana’s party travelled for twenty miles 
over trachytic rocks; then passed to granite, 
which graduated intosyenite, hornblende rocks, 
hypersthene rock, protogene talcose rock, and 
talcose slate. The /alcose rocks constitute the 
greater part of the ridges along the upper part 
of the Sacramento valley. In these mountains 
are talcose slates of a dark greyish color. Veins 
of milky quartz are common. A light green- 
ish variety of this rock near San ransom, 
is associated with jasper and prase. A chlo- 
ritic rock occurs in the Umpqua mountains, 
associated with talcose varieties; the quartz 
may be seen gradually blending with the 
mass, and the transition may be traced to a 
green popes or prase, The great preponder- 
ance of talcose rocks and others related, having 
a prasoid character, is dwelt on. And he re- 
marks (this was before the discovery of the 

old) that these rocks of the Umpqua and 
haste districts resemble the g old bearing rocks 
of other regions. 

The various methods of extracting gold 
from its associated sand, mud, &c., and dis- 
tinguishing it from other metallic substances, 
are fully discussed, and will repay a perusal. 
Of the method of assay, Prof. Ansted alludes 
to one of the simplest introduced by Prof. Rose 
of Berlin. “This chemist fuses the dust with 
three times ite weight of pure lead (obtained 
by igniting the sugar of lead of commerce). 
Treating alloy with nitric acid the lead, 
copper, and silver, are dissolved out. The gold 
is afterwards washed, dried, and weighed.’ 

The latter part of the work contains the 











statistics of gold, and we extract the following 
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r ibuted over the surface of the globe than any | table, “ showing the present supply of gold, and 


its sources, excluding California.” 


[March 94 


by both Grotius and Bayle. The Utopia of 
More probably contains many thoughts of 











Europe, excluding Russia, £,200,000 | Erasmus; and we know that he wrote for jt 4 
Siberia, 4,000,000 dedication to his friend Froben. The literary 
Asia, excluding Siberia, 500,000 | sportiveness which the two men had in com. 
Africa, 400,000 mon, drew them very near to eachother. Thoy 


North America, 
South America, 





6,500,000 


or about 30,000,000 of dollars. 


The Miner’s Guide contains a mineralogical | 
condly, on the ridge running northwards from | account of the ores of the principal metals, 
among which, gold, as may be wagpeeta. occu- 

he different 

methods of assaying and extracting the various 


metals are given under their proper heads ; at 
dykes, or bands in talcose and chronic schists the end of the work are recipes for the forma- 


and clay slates, contain the gold particles.” | tion of the most useful alloys, together with a 
The celebrated geologist, Murchison, states | glossary of the scientific and technical words 
that the gold bearing detritus is found in zones, | used in the book ; altogether furnishing a cheap 
and is made up of the fragments of the meta-| and comprehensive handbook for the adven- 
turer who is going “to Sacramento with his 


pies no incousiderable space. 


washbow! on his knee.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT ERASMUS. 
(Originally contributed to the Newark Sentinel.) 


Tue Latinity of Erasmus is not Augustan ; 
it is well known how he ridiculed the Cicero- 
'nians of his day: yet it has a peculiar smack 
| which is all his own, and which is easily de- 
tected, a honeyed softness which would cloy 
if it were not ever and anon relieved by the 
It is the same effect, 
which, | am told, the lemon has in punch. 
Erasmus was already a veteran writer against 
monkery, in 1507, when Luther was as yet 
Crossing the Alps, that year, on 
his way to Italy, he composed a poem on horse- 
back, upon the infirmities of age: he was worn 


agro dolce of his satire. 


unknown. 


out by hard study, though only forty. 


* Quem nuper hune Erasmum 
Vidisti media viridem florere javenta t”’ 


At Rome, Cardinal Bembo would not allow 
him to show his respect by rising, and said that 
the disciple ought to stand in presence of his 
master. During his frequent visits to England, 
he became closely connected with Sir Thomas 
More, then a young man, and dedicated to 
him his Praise of Folly, one of his most fa- 
mous satires, in which Rome and the Pope 
The copy which I 
have before me of this spicy work, was printed 
at Basle, by John Froben, who was the friend 
and host, as well as printer of the author; it 
is a folio of 1540, and is in perfect condition. 
The English beer afflicted him, and he could 
not bear poor’ wine, or any kind of fish; his 
He 
lived expensively, and kept horses, while en- 
As 
the greatest wit of his age, Erasmus was na- 
turally lighted on as author of the Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum, a piece of bitter fun 
which has survived until our day: it is now 
generally ascribed to Ulric von Hutten, who 
could use a battle-axe as well asa pen. Eras- 
mus condemns its coarseness ; “ Mibi aoe 

n 
his Praise of Folly, he says, he had struck at 
no individual, but only at classes of fools. 
had a 
fillip from Erasmus about a Greek word, gently 
returned it, by expressing regret at his spending 
Erasmus replied by declaring 
that he did not know what trifles he meant, and 
gave a list of his works, which, thus presented, 


himself are not spared. 


stomach (he used to say) was Lutheran. 


couraging Greek letters in Cambridge. 


lusus, sed citra cujusquam contumeliam.” 
Budaeus, the famous Grecian, havi 
time on trifles. 


are certainly grave enough. 


The Complaint of Peace, published in 1517, 
shows Erasmus to have been a Quaker in re- 
gard to War; his opinion to this effect is quoted 


200,000 
1,200,000 | tion of capital punishment. In turning over the 


agreed likewise in regard to the undue inflic. 


| leaves of an old volume I find the following 
‘story of Sir Thomas More, related by Bacon 
|His son John More was one of the Heroym 
filii, who proverbially are seldom equai to their 
fathers. John was the first son, as the earlier 
children were all daughters. “ Wife,” said 
Sir Thomas, “ you have prayed so long for a 
boy, that I fear he will be a boy as long as he 
lives.” Apropos of these daughters of More, 
they are immortalized in a passage of the 
Colloquies which has given some trouble to 
the critics ; that namely in which, speaking of 
learned ladies, he introduces Moricas : to wit, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cicely More. Mis. 
tress Margaret had aturn for the critical emen. 
dation of ancient texts, and one of her notes 
on Cyprian has been cited with great applause, 
Having named John Froben, above, [ will 
here add, that for a long time after the revival 
of letters, the great printers were men of Jearn- 
ing, and the handicraft itself was numbered 
among the liberal arts. We have a eulogy of 
each of these friends on the other: Froben’s 
was composed upon hearing a false rumor of 
Erasmus’sdeath. Erasmus in turn was deeply 
grieved at the death of Froben, and calls him 
Orator, Philosopher, and Divine. “I could 
have borne with calmness the death of a bro- 
ther: the loss of Froben I cannot bear.” Mat- 
taire, in his Typographical Annals, says, that 
as Erasmus was acquainted with many print- 
ers, his writings abound in anecdotes of them. 
In his eulogy on Froben, he inveighs against 
the carelessness of some famous _printing- 
houses, even in Venice and Rome. Erasinus 
relates with a generous warmth, how Froben 
would devote himself to the bringing forth of 
good authors, how he would watch the press, 
and how he would chuckle over the early proo’- 
sheets, as though they had been the instru- 
ments of his own exaltation. In another place, 
he makes honorable mention of a proof-reader 
in Froben’s house, one Sigismund Gelenivs. 
This corrector of the Basle press was of an 
old family, a person of honor, a scholar, and a 
good man, though he died poor. These print- 
ers and their men talked and wrote Latin, and 
not unfrequently were authors themselves. 
There has never been an age in which the 
zeal for accuracy in the use of the Latin 
tongue was more extravagant than in this, and 
the satire of Erasmus is much connected with 
this very subject. To write the language of 
the learned with perfect purity was the highest 
aim of the scholar; but what the standard of 
this purity is, was as much a question as in 
our day whether the standard of English spel'- 
ing is to be sought in England or Connecticu'. 
A small clique, known as Antiquaries, affected 
the old Latin, and tried to write like Plautus 
or Fabius Pictor; for which they were well 
scourged by Passeratius and Erasmus (Se 
Bayle, Art. Raynaud). Rather less absurl 
were the Ciceronians, as they were called; 
set of Italian purists, who scrupled to use 40Y 
word which is not in Cicero. Paul Cortesivs 
was of this sect ; and a letter against him by 
the celebrated Politian, is extant: both #” 
mentioned in the Colloquies. The Cicero! 
could not write so as to satisfy one another: 
Longolius criticizes Naugerius, and is hims? 
criticized by Manutius. Oddly enough, Scioy 
in which 








pius published a book at Mi 











No. 112.] 
Cicero himself with blundering in his 


Sa 
with our 8th of January ; the ninth year on a day 





Latin. Politian compares these mimics of] corresponding with the 7th of that month, &e. 


Cicero to or es, to such as swim 


with corks, make a quilt-work of patches, or 


By this constant recession, the last year of the 
cycle commenced on a day corresponding with 


try to put their feet in the precise tracks of our 26th of December, and consequently (deduct- 


others. Muretus,a celebrated Latinist, also 
censures this pedantry, in an epistle where he 


relates his own conversion from their heresy. 
He shows how absurd such a*restriction is, 
when we consider, that we have scarce a tenth 
rt of Cicero’s works remaining, of Sallust’s 
not a hundredth, of Varro’s as little, of Cato’s 
many volumes only the little work on farming, 
and of many celebrated orators, historians, and 
ts,notone line; that there are words which 
oceur but once in Cicero, so that a mouse, a 
moth, or a bookworm, might have deprived us 
of all right to use pigrandi or controversandi ; 
and that Cicero himself avowedly coined many 
words. Cardinal Bembo would not read the 
Bible, for fear of hurting his style. They were 
ut to sad shifts in their religions writings. 
jot being able to say sacramentum, they said 
sanctificum crusiulum ; for excommunicare, 


diris devovere ; and for baptizare, abluere. “ If 


they durst,” says Muretus, “they had ere now 
called the Redeemer, Jupiler optimus maxi- 
mus.” 

Erasmus was behind none of them, however, 
in his admiration of Cicero. Having acted as 
editor of the Tusculan Questions, by Froben, 
he wrote a preface in which he almost canon- 
izes the Roman; as he certainly ascribes to 
him a sort of inspiration : illud pectus aliqua 
divinilas occuparit. “When I was a boy,” 
says he, “1 was more pleased with Seneca 
than with Tully, and was twenty before I could 
bear to read for any long time, the author who 
delighted all others. Whether I have improved 
by age, I know not, but this is certain, that 
even in thedays when I doted on these studies, 
Cicero did not so delight me, as now that I am 
an old man; and this not merely for the divine 
felicity of his style, but the sanctity of his 
learned mind.” Julius Sealiger and Doletus 
wrote against Erasmus, in the matter of the 
Ciceronians. 


C £SARIENSIS. 








The American Journal of Science and Arts. 
By Profs. Silliman and Dana. New Haven. 
Tae March number of this valuable periodical 

has, among other interesting papers, one on the 

great Calendar Stone of the Ancient Mexicans, 
now occupying a place in the Walls of the Cathe- 


dral of Mexico, written by E. G. Squier,—of 


which we quote the following passage :— 

“ The civil year of the ancient Mexicans was a 
solar year of three hundred and sixty days, made 
up of eighteen months of twenty days each. To 
the:e were yearly added five complementary days, 
called Nemontemi, or ‘dead days, which were 
deemed unlucky, and during which all religious 
observances were suspended. They were not 
counted as belonging to the year, but fell between 

end of one year and the commencement of 
another. Four periods (T'lalpilli) of thirteen years 
each, made a cycle (Xiuhmolpilli) of fifty-two 
years. It will be seen that the fractional part of a 
day, which in our calendar is provided for by the 
intercalation of one day every fourth year, would, 
in the couree of fifty-two years, amount to thirteen 
days. That number of days was accordingly in- 
tercalated at the end of every cycle, so that each 
cycle commenced and ended upon corresponding 
days, Gama determined that the first year of the 
cycle (which was always one Tochtli) commenced 
on a day corresponding with our 9th of January. 
~ 4 account of the different modes of intercalation, 
it will be at once evident that, as compared with 
Ours, the Mexican year receded one day with 
every fourth revolution. So that the fifth year of 

cycle commenced on a day corresponding 





ing the five ‘ dead days’) must have terminated on 
the 21st of December, the precise date, as we have 
already seen, of the winter solstice. 

“ This, then, may be laid down as the rule, in 
the scheme of the Aztecs. That the cycle termi- 
nated when the last day of the year coincided 
with the date of the winter solstice. And when 
we consider the influence which such a conjune- 
tion would be likely to have in a system with 
which the superstitions of the Aztecs were £0 
closely interwoven, we shall be less disposed to 
look for the reason which determined the selection 
of the number of years constituting the cycle, in its 
multiples, however singular their combinations, 
than in the circumstance of the very conjunction 
here named. 

“ No doubt a close dependence, I am not pre- 
pared to say how intimate, exi-ted between this 
conjunction and the great secular festival of the 
Aztecs, celebrated at the end of every cycle. 
They believed that at the termination of one of 
these periods, the sun would never return, and the 
end of the world take place. This belief, which 
was common to most primitive nations addicted to 
Sabianism, was, as observed by Humboldt, in the 
case of the Mexicans, ‘ connected with the Toltec 
tradition of four suns or ages, at which periods the 
earth had undergone four great revolutions.’ 
Three of these deztructions had taken place, ac- 
cording to the traditions, at the ends of cycles. At 
the end of each cycle, therefore, the deepest con- 
sternation prevailed. The five supplementary 
days were passed in great fear. On the fifth, the 
fires in the temples and houses were extinguished, 
the household utensils broken, garments rent, and 
whatever was deemed most precious destroyed. 
On the evening of this day, the priests dressed in 
the robes of the gods, followed by an immenee pro- 
cession of the people, went in solemn silence to 
the top of a high mountain near the city of Mexico, 
there to attempt the lighting of the new fire. 
The success of the attempt was an evidence of 
safety and of the benevolence of the gods. The 
fire was lighted, at midnight, by friction, upon the 
breast of a human victim sacrificed for the occa- 
sion. A great fire was then built, and the sacred 
flame again distributed to the temples and houses. 
When the blaze was seen by the anxious specta- 
tors, the most extravagant joy was manifested, 
which was much augmented when the sun itself 
arose on the following morning, dissipating all 
fears with its effulgence.” 


Mr. Walker gives an account of the application 
of a galvanic current to an Astronomical clock 
and Telegraph register. An abstract of experi- 
ments in Diamagnetism, by Oersted, will be found 
to add much to our knowledge in this newly dis- 
covered relation of bodies to the imponderable 
agencies of electricity and magnetism. The notes 
on the geology of California are a timely abstract 
of Mr. Dana’s Report. We glanced with conside- 
rable reverence at the representation of the two- 
cleft mass of the Shasty Peak, towering above the 
forests of pine and cedar, and thought of its majes- 
tically keeping watch over the treasures of the 
Valley of the Sacramento, till the Anglo-Saxon 
should come to carry them off. 


Religion teaching by Example ; or, Scenes from Sa- 
cred History. By Richard W. Dickinson, D. 
D.: 2d Edition. Carter & Brothers: 1849. 

In noticing the first edition of this work, we re- 
marked the clear and sententious manner of this 
book of Scriptural teaching. On turning to it 
again, we are struck by the force of its character 
painting, the fidelity and earnestness with which 
the author unwinds the hidden motives of the heart. 
A forcible passage occurs in the chapter on “ Na- 
than’s interview with David,’ which exhibits sk‘!' 
in the modern adaptation of his subieet. « Thus 
are the moral feelings of our tiiure called forth by 
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the representation of dramatic character ; our judg- 
ments are at once spontaneous and correct. Not 
one of the spectators fails in his heart to execrate 
vice and crime, while he renders an involuntary 
homage to virtue and truth; and yet, among that 
throng of breathless listeners and impartial judges, 
there may be not a few as deeply seared with vice 
as the blackest character in the play—come Gone- 
ril, unmindful of a father’s claims; some Iago, 
silently plotting the ruin of reputation and peace, 
to gratify his envy or revenge his failure; some 
Barnwell, defrauding his employer to satisfy the 
importunities of lust; or a Shylock, enforcing his 
bond at the sacrifice of mercy ; perhaps a Wife, 
destroying by her temper her husband’s happiness, 
or reducing him to beggary and ruin by her extra- 
vagance ; but in neither instance is the heart of the 
individual open to self-reproach or condemnation. 
Alexander Phareus, while witnessing a certain 
play, shed a torrent of tears; and yet he was one 
of the greatest tyrants.” So truly does Dr. Dick- 
inson say that as profane history has been termed 
“philosophy teaching by example,” sacred history 
is properly “religion teaching by example.” ‘The 
Seripture narratives have been handled by many 
preachers, but their significance can never be ex- 
hausted. They involve the elements of character 
which are never obliterated. Manners vary, cus- 
toms change, opinions are rejected and reformed, 
but the great moral world is still the same. Not 
an incident of the Bible history which does not 
claim companionship with us, as the property of a 
common nature. We may best study ourselves 
and the world of the present day in the portraits of 
the Bible. ‘Thousands of years away in time, 
thousands of miles away in space. Does not this 
thought lead us to the Cosmopolitanism of all true 
literature and art in their highest forms? 


Modern Society; or the March of Intellect, the 
Conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. By 
Miss Sinclair. Carter & Brothers, 1849. 


A companion volume to Messrs. Carter’s edition 
of the Modern Accomplishments—a religious 
novel, in which the design is to place side by side 
the attractions of the world and Christianity. It is 
a species of reading which has many admirers, we 
presume from the ease with which impressions are 
received by the mind from the full narrative and 
the guide-post reflections by the way. We ques- 
tion the advantage, however, of too easy reading 
or of any species of reading which does not task 
the mind to an independent exercise of the powers ; 
and much might be urged against the mingling of 
two essentially different forms of composition, the 
novel and the religious treatise. Modern Society 
belongs to a class of works which should be read 
with caution. Readers educated in a graver and 
maturer school, may, if they find time, peruse 
them with entertainment and profit; they may 
compare and test the manners ard morals with 
actual life and sound standards; but in no case 
should these books be relied upon, from the un- 
avoidable imperfections, as the basis of education. 


Germany, England,and Scotland; or, Recoilec- 
tions of a Swiss Minister. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D.D. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 
A memoriat of a journey undertaken in 1845, in 

Great Britain and Germany, “for the purpose of 

drawing closer the bonds of union between those 

countries and the Christians of Geneva,” em- 
bracing a series of travelling recollections, and 
historical disquisitions growing out of the religious 
object of his tour. It is an account rendered to 
his friends on his return, and is valuable as show- 
ing the theological position of the writer by his 
judgment of others. The portion relating to 
Germany is a valuable exposition of the formation 
of religious opinion in that country, conte ‘hing 
much information in a diserimipatiz form, which 
may serve as a guid® > imany of the theological 
differences of ae times. ‘The author's views with 
refere.ce to the Church of England may be con- 
sulted in connexion with the recent publication of 

Baptist Noel. The chapters on Scottish affairs 

include a summary of the religious history of that 
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country ending with the separation of Chalmers 
and the Free Church. 


The Maternal Management of Children in 
Health and Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 
From the 3d London Ed. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 

Ow looking over this book we are struck with 
the thought, how much of the practice of physi- 
cians is occupied with bringing the patient to a 
simple, natural mode of treatment, the tendency, 
out of the profession, far more than in it as gene- 
rally supposed, being to the multiplication and 
complication of remedies. Ignorance and quackery 
are always interposing substitutes to the opera- 
tions of nature—which it is the labor and sole 
employment of the regular physician in very many 
cases simply to remove. People, however, have 
grown so far away from nature that it affords 
quite enough employment for science to bring 
them back to it. This is particularly true of the 
management of children. The book of Dr. Bull 
has frequent practical suggestions of hygiene, &c., 
such as may be easily adopted, while special 
eases should be left to be met by professional 
advice. This is the only safe method, and the 
only way in which medical publications can be of 
popular benefit. 








Original Poetrp. 


TO FORTUNE. 
(From the Italian of Metastasio.) 


Waar would’st thou, changeful Power, with 
thorns and rocks, 

Rough’ning with horrors for my step each path? 

That I should tremble at thy stare of wrath, 

Or toil to grasp and hold thy streaming locks? 

Keep thou thy threat’nings for the dastard 
hearts 

That to thy guileful fleeting empire bend. 

Well -— I, though the ruined world should 
rend, 

Unblenching gaze upon its crumbling parts. 

Not strange nor new to me this war-embrace ; 

Long have we sternly fought; and aye more 
strong 

Thy rage hath made me with its buffeting. 

As from the whirling wheel and smiting mace, 

The steel enduring blows and battering long, 

Grows at the last more keen and glittering. 


Aveust. 


THE SPRING-FLOWER. 


Cuancep a day, in stormy March, 
Forth we wandered to the forest, 

Seeking for the early flowers— 
Lydia longing for one sorest. 


Then there came a drenching rain, 
Raining al] the Sunday over ; 
Nothing daunted, forth again 
Sought we buds beneath the cover. 


Cover made of fallen leaves 
Crisp and pale with Winter's bleaching, 
Long we searched ‘neath sheltering eaves, 
Long where rough old boughs were reaching. 


Then she found a tiny flower, 
Dimly opening o’er its shoots, 

Underneath a rustling carpet 
*Twixt two mossy gnarled roots, 


Smiling, to her treasure bending, 
With her bright hair in the sun, 
Wealth of love and hope expending, 
Waiched I long that little one. 


a * that ever, 
And I inly prayeu .. : 
As life’s ills her heart berea 


~ag, 
Thus might blow a spring-time flower 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Monthly Meeting of Thursday Evening, 
March ist, 1849. 


Tue President having called the Society to 
order, the Recording Seeretary read his record 
of the proceedings of the last monthly 
meeting. 

The Librarian then announced the follow- 
ing additions to the Library, made since the 
last report. 

From R. 8. Hollins—Twenty-first Annual 
Report of the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company. 

From Dr. I. Cohen—A number of Pam- 
phlets, including a Defence of Jefferson’s 
Administration, by Curtius, Letter from 
Commodore Preble, and others. 

From J. 8. Skinner—Address by J. S. 
Skinner at Middletown, Conn., Oct. ’48. 

From Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Missouri, Memorial to the Fifteenth Gene- 
ral Assembly of Missouri, by the Historical 
and Philosophical Society, concerning a Geo- 
logical Survey of the State. 

rom Hon. J. A. Pearee—Maps of the 
Battles of Mexico, Cerro Gordo, and Siege of 
Vera Cruz. 

From Hon. John Davis, of Massachusetts 
—Patent Office Report for 1847; Presi- 
dent’s Message, Dec. 5th, 1848; Do. do. 
Aug. 8th, 1848; Geographical Memoir upon 
Upper California, in illustration of his Map of 
Upper California, by J. C. Fremont. 

ins Hon. R. Johnson—A descriptive 
Catalogue of Catlin’s Indian Collection ; 
Land Office Maps of Public Territory. 

From Hon. R. M. McLane—Annual Mes- 
sage and Documents. 

rom J. A. Pearce—His Speech on the 
Coast Survey. 

From Josiah Quincey, Esq., of Boston— 
Celebration of the Introduction of Water into 
the City of Boston, Oct. 25th, 1848. 

From Neilson Poe, Esq—Federal Gazette, 
1796, 2 vols. ; Charleston Gazette, 1802, 1 vol. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected active members :—Andrew S. Ridgely, 
Samuel Hurlburt, George H. Miles, Levin 
Gale, B. F. Gardner, and James C. Coale. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters 
from William ao Esq., the publishers of 
the Literary World, and C. C. Jewitt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. 

The President was directed to name a com- 
mittee of three, to make arrangements for the 
delivery of the Annual Address, on the 26th 
of March, and’ selected for this duty, Messrs. 
Samuel C. Donaldson, Thomas Wilson, and 
John Hanan. 

Messrs. William A. Talbott, S. Teackle 
Wallis, and Jonathan Meredith were elected a 
Committee on Honorary Membership. 

The President announced that a paper will 
be read at the next meeting by Dr. Dunbar, on 
the “ Philosophy of History.” 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that he 


him to hope that the Society might yet obtain 
possession of a portrait of Lord Baltimore, now 
in the possession of a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia. He also asked the attention of the mem- 
bers to two banners which had been borne in 
the Revolutionary struggle, and which were 
offered for sale to the Society. The question 
of their purchase was referred to the Library 
Committee. 





Underneath the fallen leaves! 
Emity Herrmann. 


Bartholomew Co., Indiana. 


Mr. J. Morrison Harris then occupied the 


attenuc” of the Society, and a large number 


of gentlemen javited to be present, with an in- 











teresting paper on the “Soil; climate, produc- 





had recently received assurances which led: 
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tions, history, present condition, and prob, 
destiny of California.” 7" 
On motion, Mr. Harris’s address was refer. 
red to the Library Committee, with instruc. 
tions to make the necessary preparations {o; 
its publication. 
he Society then on 
x S. F. Streeter, Sec’y, 





RADICALISM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(REPLY To “‘ WEBSTERIAN,”’) 
To the Editors of the Literary World. 

] REGRET that “Websterian” did not devote 
a part of his essay to the main question, yiz 
the necessity of Webster’s reform and Web. 
ster’s capacity to accomplish it: for then, the 

ublic, if not helped to a decision, might a 
east have been edified by the controversy. A, 
the case stands, my reply must be substantially 
restricted to a vindication of my own veracity. 
This is an irrelevant issue, but it is not one of 
my seeking. 

Taking the specifications of my opponent in 
the order that he presents them, I remark, in 
the first place ;—Websterian says, I “ represent 
him as assuming that the progress of our Jan. 
guage towards greater simplicity and broader 
analogies in orthograpiy is, to its utmost Jimit, 
inevitable, desirable,” &c.: and he answers to 
this representation, “nothing of this kind did ] 
ever assume or intimate.” ‘These italicised 
words are unequivocal: let us see if they are 
true. “ Websterian” says, in his first essay, 
—and to prevent all quibbling as to the lan. 
guage, I quote him verbatim— 

“If we look for a moment at the changes 
which have brought down our orthography to 
its present state, we shall find them to have 
lain almost entirely in one direction. They 
have been leading us on continually towards 

reater simplicity and broader analogies. They 
am consisted mainly in dropping those useless 
and redundant letters which formerly brist!ed 
on every page; in reducing foreign words to the 
English form, and in bringing our orthography 
into a nearer accordance with our pronunciation, 
How great an improvement has thus been made, 
it is unnecessary for me to say; and no reflect- 
ing man can suppose that this tendency towards 
simpler forms has just at this moment spent its 
strength, and is destined henceforth to cease; no 
wise man would wish it to be arrested, when he 
reflects on the multiplied anomalies which yet 
remain to be removed.” 
The reader will judge whether chese italicised 
words contradict or sustain those quoted above. 

Secondly,—* Websterian ”—who, throug) 
out his remarks, treats my veracity as lightly 
as my opinions—inquires if it is ‘rue that | 
consider attack, gimerack, back, deck, stick, lucl, 
and so on, “such words” as music, phys, 
&c. I answer that it is true: that I claim tne 
privilege of considering them “such words’ 
until * Websterian” gives me a reason not al 
opinion, for considering them differently : and 
Ihave yet tolearn why Webster should spell the 
former words with the k and the latter without 
it: for I apprehend that “ Websterian” does 
not settle the question by intimating that the 
monosyllables retain the k because they are m- 
nosyllables. Besides, attack, arrack, and gv" 
crack are not monosyllables, and Webster 
spells them with the k. Moreover, in 1898 
he spelled fro!ick with the k. 

Thirdly,—I am charged with putting a false 
construction on “ Websterian’s” statement 0 
the “ double consonant in words like ¢raveller, 
counselling, &c.:” and this “ Websterian 
thinks the more strange because, “in quoting 
Lowth’s censure of the practice, he adop 
the very terms Lowth himself used.” ag 
or not, in stating “ Websterian’s” position 
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“ the very terms ‘ Websterian ’ himself 
—— the reallers of the Literary World 
may see by referring to that paper of February 
re page 150, column 3, section 4. I believe 
it is a rule of argument that a disputant must 
reply to what his opponent says, not what he 
may mean to say. it 1s true, “ Websterian 
now says what he did not say in his first com- 
munication ; and his present remarks are com- 

ratively indicative of his previous meaning; 
Pat he gives no reason why fraveller should be 
spelled with one J and gravelly or generally 
with two. His rule, which he flourishes with 
the dexterity of a pedagogue, hits only such 
heads as he chooses to hit; but wherein the 
second I of traveller has offended more than the 
second | of gravelly, and is therefore to be 
brained by the rule—does not appear. [tis no 
answer to say that traveller is a noun and 

velly an adjective: the “useless and re- 
dundant letter” is as objectionable in the one 
case as the other. And if “ Websterian” finds 
himself able to reply to this reply, I will thank 
him tosay why Webster spells counsellor with 
one / and chancellor with two :—for it is mate- 
rial to keep in view my position, that Webster’s 
vacillation from his own principles and his in- 
consistency in his own practice, discredit him 
as a standard of pica get 

“ Websterian” might reply that an explana- 
tion occurs in a prefatory notice to the /ast 
Revised :—“ it does not interfere with this rule 
that chancellor has the / doubled, because it 
comes directly from the Latin cancellarius :” 
but I will save him the trouble of such reply 
by, first, denying the assertion ; and, secondly, 
stating the fact that neither Webster nor 
Goodrich cites cancellarius, but both give the 
French chancelier as the etymology of the 
word. The truth is, that in riding his hobby 
of broadening analogies Webster, like his suc- 
cessor, Goodrich, had plunged into worse 
dilemmas and more hopeless inconsistencies, 
than he originally sought to remedy; and I 
recommend him to reverse his plan and lighien 
his analogies ; for, as it stands, there is at least 
one screw loose in every one of them. 

Take as instances, 

Cuaret, a house for public worship. 

CuarELLaxy, a place founded within a 
Chureh. 

CanceL, to cross the lines of a writing. 

Caxcenixe (with one J), but 

CancELLATED, marked with cross lines. 

CanceLLation,act of defacing by cross lines, 

But it is needless to multiply instances—the 
Dictionary is fall of them. 
_ Fourthly,—I am accused of misstatements 
in the matter of the er and re terminations ; 
and, in this case, for the sake of distinctness, 
I will enumerate his specifications. 1. 
“Ogre,” says “Websterian,” “is a purely 
foreign word, hardly introduced as yet into 
our language, and, therefore, not a proper 
subject of the charge of inconsistency.” I 
deny both the premises and the conclusion. 
Webster records ogre as an English word, and 
cites his authority—so much for the premises. 
As to the conclusion, “ Websterian” virtually 
asserts, that the time to spell a word correct- 
ly is, not when it is first adopted, but after it 

s been to a certain ag me say an uncer- 
tain) extent established: [so that the change 
may give occasion for a new edition of the 
Revised Dictionary.”] ‘This is simply ridicu- 
ous. 2. “Words in cre, as acre, &c., are ex- 
Pressly stated in the last Revised Dictionary, 
b d exceplions, because the 
change into er (acer) would vitiate the pro- 
nder favor, Webster “ex- 
Pressly states” no such thing. Professor 
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Goodrich states it in his preface. But who 
is Professor Goodrich? Is he a“ standard of 
orthography ” or of anything else, pertain- 
ing to English lexieography? At any rate, 
he is no party to this question ; and he cannot 
be cited to expound Webster, for Webster 
and he are at issue on this very point, as I will 
presently show. But, first, about the “ne- 
cessary exceptions.” Why are they necessa- 
ry? For this reason: the reformer, in his 
levelling career, finds certain words impracti- 
cable ; his remedy is worse than their disease; 
and, with the dignified gravity of a Solon, he 
says they are “necessary exceptions ;” of 
course, then, they are necessary ; but necessa- 
ry to what? why, to his rule. This is suffi- 
ciently absurd, but nothing is too absurd for 
a rabid reformer, who cannot see beyond the 
end of his own rule. Webster, however, is a 
bolder tactician than Goodrich. He, like 
kindred spirits in other departments of pro- 
gress, “defies consequences,” and scorns to 
shelter himself behind exceptions. As re- 
cently as 1838, he spells massacre, massacer ; 
and, to make good his pronunciation, he cool- 
ly adds a new letter to the alphabet! He makes 
ac with a private mark in its centre, and states 
in his Key, that the c,so marked, “must be 
pronounced like k.” Now, in all seriousness, 
which of these two men, on this point, writes 
the greatest nonsense? 3. “ As to ochre and 
lustre,” quoth Websterian, “it is not true, as 
Q. asserts, that these words depart from the 
general rule in the last Revised Dictionary. 
They are doubled, like the other words of this 
form, with the ending in er put first.” 1 sup- 
ose this means that Goodrich does now, what 
ebster did before him—gives precedence to 
“the ending in er,” and pronounces that the 
correct spelling. Well,if they do so, I admit 
that what I said “ is not true,’—but, nota bene, 
if they do not so, what “ Websterian” says 
“is not true:” this “rule” must act recipro- 
cally. I proceed to the proof. Webster's 
Dictionary of 1838, and Goodrich’s version of 
1849, both contain the following : 


ous } A kind of clay. 

OcuErovs, containing ochre, resembling ochre. 

OcueEry, pertaining to ochre, containing ochre. 

Fp i brightness, gloss, &c. 

Brieutnsss, splendor, lustre, &c. 

Gioas, bnghtness, or lustre, &c. 

Satine, splendor, lustre, &c. 

That is to say, Webster antl Goodrich both 
give in the alphabetical table, as a matter of 
form, and with the fear of that flourishing 
rule before their eyes—the two ways of 
spelling the words: but when they make use 
of the words, they quietly spell them with the 
re termination. What does “ Websterian” 
think of the truth now? And, to ask another 
question suggested by that word and that 
inquiry, supposing this line of Prior— 
** Where now, without a boast, some lustre lies,” 

were printed 

“ Where now, without a hoast, some luster lies,”’ 
would luster signify brightness? or one who 
lusts ? 

Fifthly —Inadvertently in the printing office, 
the concluding lines of my paragraph on ter- 
minations in ence were omiiled: so that the 
question “ who so spelt those words ?” stood 
and stands as one of my points; when in fact, 
as I wrote it, that was only a passing inquiry. 
But the inquiry, trivial as it is, and gravely as 
“ Websterian” has responded to it, remains 
unanswered. “Forty years ago,” according 
to my “cyphering,” indicates the year 1809; 
whereas “ Websterian’s” specifications come 
down only to 1785. As to the course pursued 





by Dr. Jounson in the matter of ence termina- 
tions, I consider it a sufficient reply to “ Web- 
sterian,” to say that Jounson was one man and 
Webster another man. 

“ Websterian ” «concludes his essay by say- 
ing that “Q. has mistaken his place:” I con- 
sole myself under this decision by believing, 
that [ have not mistaken Websterian’s place, 
but have distinctly exhibited it to all eyes— 
except, perhaps, his own. 

I conclude miPessay by saying that although 
“ Websterian” may have convinced himself of 
the importance of Websterian “ progress,” he 
seems not to have convinced the Harpers— 
inasmuch as those enterprising publishers ad- 
vertise a cheap edition of Macaulay with Mac- 
aulay’s orthography. congratulate the “Cliff 
Street Barons” on this demonstration with all 
my heart ; and if they will carry on the good 
work and extend correct spelling to a/l their 
cheap publications, they will render a substan- 
tial service to the cause they have deeply in- 
jured, they will deserve the sincere thanks of 
all conservative scholars, and they will add to 
their list of customers the names of many who 
have long since ceased to purchase their books. 





LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky, March 5th, 1849. 

Education in the West—Shelby College—Iis 
struggles—Present flattering prospects— Mode 
by which its usefulness may be increased. 


As the circulation of your excellent paper is ex- 
tending in the West, we feel a disposition now and 
then to borrow a small space in its columns, to 
talk about ourselves. Although forming part of 
the same great confederacy, comparatively little is 
known of us by our brethren at the North and 
East. A gentleman on a visit here, remarked to 
me a few days since, that he was perfectly amazed 
at the degree of intelligence evinced by the people, 
and the general diffusion of that intelligence. Our 
common-school system,I readily acknowledge, has 
been sadly neglected, but we are now making vigor- 
ous efforts to improve it. We have, however, many 
good schools, where thorough instruction is the order 
of the day, andin which hundreds of our youth enjoy 
the very best advantages of education. I was edu- 
cated myself at a Northern College, where the 
examinations were most rigid ; but [ can say with 
truth that I never witnessed examinations which 
were more fairly conducted, or more creditably 
sustained, than in some of our Kentucky schools. 
Little seems to be known among you of our 
Colleges, beyond their difficulties and struggles to 
maintain their existence, and it has occurred to me 
that an occasional letter in regard to some of 
them may not be unacceptable to your readers. 
The one nearest to me, and in which, for va- 
rious reasons, I take the deepest interest, is Shelby 
College, which is under the direction and control 
of the Episcopal Church. This Institution is yet 
in its infancy, and has had to contend with many 
and peculiar trials. As recently as the Conven- 
tion of 1847, the Bishop of Kentucky remarks, in 
his Annual Report, “ The affairs of Shelby Col- 
lege, during the year, have been in a singularly 
depressed and distressing condition ; owing chiefly 
to the declinature of three clergymen to accept the 
Presidency, which has been successively offered 
them. * * * * At the moment of deepest 
despondency, the Rev. Wm. J. Waller, M.D., re- 
moved from Virginia, to enter upon his duties as 
President of this Institution, so important to the 
best interests of the diocese. And this he has 
done with the intelligence, spirit, and energy, 
which inspire the friends of the College with 
the hope that the days of its mourning are 
ended; and that, at length, the church, the 
village, the country, and the whole vicinity 
will extend to it that united patronage and 
cordial co-operation, which would place it at once 
upon a firm foundation” (Journal, p. 19). I am 
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happy to say that these hopes seem about to be 
fully realized. The new President proved to be 
the very man for the place, and by his energy, and 
zeal, and self-sacrificing spirit, has already accom- 
plished a great work. ‘There has been a steady 
increase of patronage, and th¢number of students 
is now about eighty. 

The college grounds are extensive, and plea- 
santly situated. Important additions to the present 
edifice are now in progress, which will not only 
very much enlarge the accommodations for stu- 
dents, but facilitato the admi ation of sound 
college discipline. A preparatory school is con- 
nected with the institution, and the faculty is now 
fully organized. I ought not to omit to mention, 
that an Obzervatory is nearly completed, the appa- 
ratus of which will consist of an Astronomical 
Telescope, a Transit Telescope, and a Sidereal 
Clock. The first of these instruments has been 
ordered from Munich, Germany, and will be the 
fourth, in magnitude and power, in the United 
States. The College owns a Theological Library 
of about 3000 volumes, and if those to whom God 
has given abundant wealth, would enable the 
Episcopal Church in Kentucky to turn it to good 
account, by making provision for a Professor of 
Divinity, the great and increasing demand for our 
clergy in the West could be more readily an- 
swered. 

A collection of miscellaneous books would be a 
valuable acquisition; and there is scarcely a fa- 
mily in our northern cities which could not, 
without the least inconvenience, do something to- 
wards supplying this deficiency. 

When I add, to what has been already mention- 
ed, that Shelby College is situated in a healthy 
part of the State, and in the midst of an unusually 
quiet and moral community, and that it is the fixed 
determination of the Faculty to establish, as far 
as possible, a high standard of scholarship and 
discipline, I have said enough to show that its 
claims upon public favor are well founded, and 
that it richly deserves to share largely in the con- 
tributions of the benevolent. 

X. 


SOME NOTIONS ABOUT IMAGINATION COR- 
RECTED. 





BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
(Contributed to the London Examiner.) 


In the present age nearly all people are 
critics, even to the pen, and treat the gravest 
writers with a sort of /aproom familiarity. If 
they are dissatisfied, they throw a short and 
spent cigar in the face of the offender : if they 
are pleased, they lift the candidate off his legs, 
and send him away with a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. Some of the shorter, when they 
are bent on mischief, dip a twig in the gutter, 
and drag it across our polisht boots: on the 
contrary, when they are inclined to be gentle 
and generous, they leap boisterously upon 
our knees, and kiss us with bread-and-butter 
in their mouths. But neither the place which 
this sheet is to occupy, nor the brotherhood 
in whose behalf I am writing, make it incum- 
bent on me to concinue at any great length 
these remarks. I would rather set them right 
about a matter which they seem in general 
much to have misunderstood, namely, the en- 
signs and ensign-bearers of Imagination. 

We will ascend from the critics to the class 
of poets whose most luscious fruits attract 
them in the greatest number. These poets 
are fond of playing at litt/e-go with fairies and 
witches, and other such idle out-of-the-way 
creatures ; whereas the better, and truer, and 
stronger, hath always a body in readiness to 
put his soul into, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Chaucer, have infinitely more imagination 
than any of those to whom the quality is 
peculiarly attributed. It is not inconsistent 
with vigor and gravity. ‘There may be alarge 
and effuse light without “the motes that 
people the sunbeams.” 
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throughout the Troad, from the ships on the 
strand to Priam and Helen on the walls: 
Imagination played with the baby Astyanax 
at the departure of Hector from Andromache, 
and was present at the noblest scene in all 
the Iliad, where (to repeat a verse of Cowper 
more beautiful than Homer’s own of Achilles) 


“his hand he placed 
On the old man’s head, and pusht it gently away.” 


No less potently does Imagination urge on 
schylus from the range of beacons to the 
bath of Agamemnon; nor expand less po- 
tently the vulture’s wing over the lacerated 
bosom on Caucasus. With the earliest 
flowers of the fresh-ereated earth Imagination 
strewed the nuptial couch of Eve. Not Ariel, 
nor Caliban, but Eve, and Satan, and Prome- 
theus, are the most wonderous and the most 
glorious of her works. Imagination takes the 
weaker hand of Virgil out of Dante’s, and 
guides the Florentine exile through the triple 
world, Southey, whom it is Keohate the 
fashion to decry and supersede, showed in 
Thalaba and Kehama incomparably more 
Imagination than any other of his eontempo- 
raries, not excepting Keats: it shines out 
gloriously in Alfred Tennyson : and in Aubrey 
de Vere it penetrates the innermost depths of 
a profound and capacious mind. 


gout th follows the steps of Homer 


THE HASHISH. 


A wriTeR in Chambers’s Journal recalls the 
publie attention to the singular eff- cts of this 
drug, the produce of the Indian hemp, which, 
particularly in France, since 1846, has been a 
matter of interest in its connexion with medi- 
cine. French authors of distinction have 
published memoirs on the subject, M. Virey 
attempting to prove it the Nepenthe of Ho- 
mer; Sylvestre de Sacy finding in it the 
charms practised by the Assassins. But the 
author Theodore Gautier, has given the most 
wonderful account of its effects—from his 
own sensations. 

“The Orientalists,” says he, “ have, in con- 
sequence of the interdiction of wine, sought 
that species of excitement which the western 
nations derive from alcoholic drinks. The 
love of the ideal is so dear to man, that he 
attempts, as far as he can, to relax the ties 
which bind the body to the soul ; and as the 
means of being in an ecstatic state are not in 
the power of all, one person drinks for gaie- 
ety, another smokes for forgetfulness, a third 
devours momentary madness—one under the 
form of wine, the others under that of tobac- 
co and hashish.” He then proceeds to say, 
that a few minutes after swallowing some of 
the preparation, a sudden overwhelming sen- 
sation took possession of him. It appeared 
to him that his body was dissolved, that he 
had become transparent. He clearly saw in 
his chest the hashish which he had swallowed, 
under the form of an emerald, from which a 
thousand little sparks issued. His eyelashes 
were lengthened out indefinitely, and rolled 
like threads of gold around ivory balls, which 
turned with an inconceivable rapidity. Around 
him were sparklings of precious stones of all 
colors, changes eternally produced, like the 
play of the kaleidoscope. He every now 
Le f then saw his friends who were round 
him disfigured—half-men, half-plants, some 
with the wings of the ostrich, which they 
were constantly shaking. So’ strange were 
these, that he burst into fits of laughter; and 
to join in the apparent ridiculousness of the 
affair, he began throwing the cushions in the 
air, catching and turning them with the rapidi- 
ty of an Indian juggler. One gentleman 
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spoke to him in Italian, which the hashish 
transposed into Spanish. After a few miny; 
he reeovered his habitual calmness, Without 
any bad effect, without headache, and onl 
astonished at what had passed. Half an hen 
had searcely elapsed before he fell again yp, 
der the influence of the drug. On this occa, 
sion the vision was more complicated and 
more extraordinary. In the air there were 
millions of butterflies, confusedly luminoys 
shaking their wings like fans.  Giganti, 
flowers with chalices of crystal, large peonies 
upon beds of gold and silver, rose and syp. 
rounded him with the crackling sound thy 
accompanies the explosion in the air of fire. 
works. His hearing acquired new power: 
it was enormously developed. He heard the 
noise of colors. Green, red, blue, yellow 
sounds reached him in waves. A glass throws 
down, the cracking of a sofa, a word pro. 
nounced low, vibrated and rolled within him 
like peals of thunder. His own voice sound. 
ed so loud that he feared to speak, Jest he 
should knock down the walls, or explode like 
a rocket. More than five hundred clocks 
struck the hour with fleeting, silvery voice. 
and every object touched gave a note like the 
harmonica or the Aolian harp. He swam in 
an’ocean of sound, where floated, like isles of 
light, some of the airs of “ Lucia di Lon. 
mermoor” and the “Barber of Seville” 
Never did similar bliss overwhelm him with 
its waves: he was lost in a wilderness of 
sweets ; he was not himself; he was relieved 
from consciousness, that feeling which always 
pervades the mind; and for the first time he 
comprehended what might be the state of 
existence of elementary beings, of angels, of 
souls separated from the body : all his system 
seemed infected with the fantastic coloring in 
which he was yom Sounds, perfume, 
light, reached him only by minute rays, in the 
midst of which he heard magic currents 
whistling along. According to his calculation 
this state lasted about three hundred years; 
for the sensations were so numerous and s0 
hurried, one upon the other, that a real ap- 
preciation of time was impossible — The par- 
oxysm over, he was aware that it had only 
lasted a quarter of an hour. 


es 





VERBAL COINCIDENCES: THE ANAGRAM. 
Dvrine the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when analysis was applied to every 
department of knowledge—just as the synthe- 
sis prevails in the present day—it was m0 
surprising that it should be used to eliminate 
new and striking combinations from mere 
words of obvious meaning; particularly such 
as would forcibly appeal to the passion for 
mystery—at that time as strong as ever it bas 
been in the human breast. The Anagram 
flourished in those days. It may be defined as 
the transposal of the letters of a name so 4s 10 
exhibit one or more words either to the at: 
vantage or disadvantage of the party to whom 
it belongs. 

According to the processes of mathematict! 
combination, the letters of the alphabet, com 
bined by two and two, three and three, and s0 0? 
will make combinations which require thir'y- 
four figures to express their sum,—namely, 
1391724288887252999425128493402200. The 
verse “ T'ot tibi sunt dotes, virgo, quol sider 
celo,” will admit of its words being combined 
in 1,022 different ways. 

This mathematical necessity will not, how- 
ever, detract from the ingenuity which bs 
been displayed by the literary triflers of th 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
anagram was then the product of a respectable 
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and art, like astrology. Louis a 
ined his anagrammatist with a pension o 
1300 livres; and the favored artiste (Billon by 
name) immortalized himself by a set of pro- 
phecies in though he confound- 
ed his title of royal anagrammatisi with that of 


he happiest of all anagrams extant is that 
on the question put by Pilate to Christ— 
« Quid est veritas?” These letters form the 
very appropriate anagram—“ Est vir qui 


Inthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the art assumed its greatest development, in 
administering flattery to the great or in inflicting 
sarcasm on the foe. It was possible, forinstance, 
tofind logica transformed into caligo ; and when 
Calvin set forth his imposing “ Institutions,” 
he signed himself Alcuinus,—which historic 
name, in the annals of erudition, resulted ana- 
grammatically from the bald Calvinus. By the 
way, We may mention that Calvin inflicted an 
anagram on Rabelais ; but the latter paid him 
off in his own coin. It is not exactly fitted, 
however, for circulation in the Atheneum. 

In later times, Huyghens, Galileo, and New- 
ton used anagrams in publishing their dis- 
coveries ; and the practice was pretty geueral 
amongst mathematicians. 

Some anagrams evince great ingenuity. 
That of Versailles was prophetic of the fact,— 
namely, Ville sera, In the name of Henry the 
Third’s murderer, Frére Jacques Clément, 
the following announcement was found :— 
“ C'est lenfer qui m’a créé!”’ A similar inge- 
nuity discovered in the words “ Louis quator- 
ziéme roi de France et de Navarre,” the prophe- 
cy “ Va, Dieu confondra Varmée qui osera te 
resister.” 


Andrew Rudiger, a physician of Leipsic, 
took it into his head to form an anagram on his 
name ; and inthe words Andreas Rudigerus he 
found a vocation—namely, arare rus Dei dig- 
nus. Thereupon he concluded that he was called 
to the priesthood, and began to study theology. 
Soon after he became tutor to the children 
of the learned Thomasius. This philosopher 
one day told him that he had much better apply 
tomedicine. Rudiger admitted his inclination 
to that profession, but stated that the anagram 
of his name—which he explained to Thoma- 
sius—had seemed to him a divine vocation to 
the priesthood. “ What a simpleton you are!” 
said Thomasius; “ why, ’tis the very anagram 
of your name that calls you to medicine. Rus 
Dei—is not that the burial nd? And who 

loughs it better than the doctors?” In effect 
udiger turned doctor, unable to resist the in- 
terpretation of his aflagram.—Atheneum. 


che Pine Arts. 


FINE ART INTELLIGENCE. 


A xew Fine Art Association, on the plan of 
the Camden, Shakspeare, and other similar 
Societies, has been started in London. “The 
object proposed,” says the Examiner, “is to 
recommend to the widest possible acceptance, 
by popular methods of treatment as well as of 
publication, what has hitherto been confined to 
afew, and those chiefly educated students in 
art. An attempt is to be made to place, from 
year to year, within reach of every guinea 
subscriber, materials for a systematic study of 
the rarer monuments of painting, and of the 
Various ornamental arts of the Middle A 
by means of a series of engravings ; Por aro 
combine with these, by the publication of ori- 
ginal or translated works, not only an interest- 
'ng continuous illustration of the principles 
history of art, but a gradual exposition of 
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its theoretic principles, and its critical laws. 
Among the proposed publications are an Eng- 
lish translation of Vasari’s Lives ; an outline of 
the history of Greek Art founded upon Greek 
coins; editions of hitherto unedited manu- 
scripts from Continental Libraries, and engrav- 
ings of the architecture, sculptures, and paint- 
ings of the Cathedral of Orvieto ; the frescoes 
of Giotto’s Chapel at Padua, and of those of 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s at Florence; of Fra Angeli- 
co’s in the Vatican ; of Agnolo Gaddi’s and Fi- 
lippo Lippi’s in the Duomo at Prato ; of paint- 
ings by Bellini and Tintoretto at Venice, and 
a selection from the unpublished works of 
William of Cologne, and other early German 
masters.” 

We welcome this plan most heartily. The 
works of the early Italian masters, the prede- 
cessors of Raphael, are often of great beauty, 
and almost entirely unknown to the public, and 
consequently overlooked by the general run of 
travellers who pass through the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, or the old churches of Florence or 
Rome, with scarce a glance at the frescoes be- 
fore their eyes, and mention the fact of their 
existence in their journal with a sneer at those 
who pretend to admire them because they are 
old. True, they are faded and irretrievably 
injured by cruel exposure, often to “ winter 
and rough weather,” but no one ever took the 
trouble to trace their outlines without storing 
his memory with many a countenance of 
spiritual beauty. 

The association is called the ArunDEL So- 
cieTY, and the annual subscription is one 
guinea. 

Mr. Crawrorp the nee 1p it is said, con- 
templates returning home this summer. 

he paintings advertised to be sold in Wash- 
ington, by the Solicitor of the Treasury, and 
noticed particularly in the Literary World of 
Feb. 10th, were distributed at the appointed 
time : the Andrea del Sarto, to Peter Gorman of 
Washington, $250 51; the Christ Bound, 
Guido Reni, to J. C. Maguire of Washington, 
$105; the’ Titian, the Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian, to Mary Ann Irvine of ee 
$500; Martin de Vos, Dead Christ, to J. C. 
Maguire, $105; Rubens, the Nativity, J.C. 
Maguire, $125; Francis Snyders, the Vegeta- 
ble Market, M. A. Irvine, $2,500; the Hob- 
bima, landscape and figures, Maguire, $105; 
Claude Lorraine, Architecture and Marine, 
Maguire, $105 ; Wouvermans’ Halt at an Inn, 
John B. Morris, Baltimore, $135 50; Wou- 
vermans’ Traveller’s Rest, J. B. Morris, Balt., 
$135 50; Teniers, landscape and figures, M. A. 
Irvine, Phila., $750; Carlo Dolce, Christ on 
the Mount, Maguire. $126; Luti, Magdalen, 
do., $105; St. Sebastian, do., $176; Van 
Everdingen’s Snow Piece, do., $226. 

The London correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia North American, says :-— 

It is announced in the London papers that 
several portraits painted by Stuart are offered 
for sale. They are portraits of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and 
are now deposited in the “ United States Con- 
gressional Library at Washington.” It is 
stated that they were painted by the late Gil- 
bert Stuart to the order of an eminent Senator 
recently deceased. The five pictures are of- 
fered for ten thousand dollars, and a party at 
Liverpool is negotiating for their sale. 

A painting of our Saviour by Count D’Orsay, 
is open for gratuitous exhibition in London. 
It is thus noticed in an English paper. 

“Count D’Orsay has chosen for his inspira- 
tion the words of our Saviour, ‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away. The figure is a half 
length; the right arm being uplifted in an 
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attitude of prophetic admonition; the left 
resting on a globe, partially discoverable. 
The face is a Raphael-like conception of 
divine beauty, with an exquisite softness of 
expression, yet there is a deep solemnity, and 
an unfathomable meaning in the eyes, which 
strengthens and exalts the character of the 
countenance, otherwise almost feminine in 
delicacy and sweetness. There is nothin 
forced, or, if the term is allowable, theatrical, 
in the attitude or the expression in the draw- 
ing, which is bold and unaffected, or the 
coloring, which is rich and brilliant, without 
being too glaring. 

“The impression produced on some of the 
visitors has been extraordinary; many of the 
females actually fell on their knees in silent 
devotion, and in one instance a lady was 
seized with hysterics.” —Bell’s Life in London. 

NEW STATE ARSENAL. 

A rEcENT Report to the House of Assembly 
informs us of the progress and cost of this 
building, which is to take the place of the old 
Arsenal in Franklin street. [ts dimensions 
are large, being over two hundred feet front, by 
fifty-six feet deep, and five stories high, in- 
cluding an elevated basement. It is mainly of 
brick, and the cost thus far, including blastin 
for the site, pulling down and rebuilding 
work, executed under the late Commissary 
General; an unexplained deficit in his ac- 
count, and his commission; has been $68,481. 
The sum required to complete the building is 
stated to be $5,750. a 

As an exhibition of architectural knowledge 
and taste, it is vileto overflowing. Its original 
design, purporting to be in the castellated 
Gothic style, with its multitudinous lancet- 
headed windows, sprinkled all over the facades, 
as though out of a pepper castor (as some poor 
puzzled printer once accused an author of 
doing with his stops, judging from his copious 
and hap-hazard punctuation), and its emaciated 
Tudor doorway, was bad enough; but the im- 
provements of the Committee, who, it appears, 
one or more, visited the work during its pro- 
gress, semi-monthly, to furnish “ plans and spe- 
cifications,” have given it an aspect which de- 
fies classification. It is a Hybrid, an interest- 
ing subject for some future architectural 
Cuvier to determine the genesis of. Absurdi- 
ty rules throughout, even to amounted cannon 
in miniature, stuck upon a flag-staff for a 
weathercock ! a delicate insinuation, perhaps, 
of returning blow for blow. The engraving, 
attached to the Report, shows too, whether de- 
signedly or not, the flag on the staff at half 
mast! On the same principle of symbolism, 
we must construe this to mean that Design is 
dead. 


GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS. 
19 Fifth Avenue, March 13, 1849. 
Messrs. Editors Literary World. : 

Aw article in the Literary World of the 10th 
instant, purporting to be a critical notice of my 
Collection of the Works of the Old Masters at the 
Lyceum Building, and written professedly in the 
interest of Art, is already received, I am told, as. 
prejudicial to the purpose, which it at the same 
time enunciated as that which I have in view. 
This being its effect, it is not necessary, nor does 
it become me, to inquire what was its design ; but 
as it suggests by its commencement and general 
tenor, and more pointedly in other parts, errors in 
the Catalogue, for the correctness of which I am 
responsible, I to say that I claim of you the 
space sufficient for this note under the same head 
of your paper of this week, the purpose of which 
is to declare my willingness to test the correctness 
of the Catalogue by an agreement to forfeit to the 
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city every work not correctly named in it, on con- 
dition that those found, by competent judges, cor- 
rectly named in the Catalogue, shall be taken at 
their full value to form a free City Gallery. 
Probably, Sirs, the scruples of all may be removed 
by this proposition: if so, it will not require any- 
thing but the assistance of the professed friends of 
Art to obtain the establishment of a Free Gallery 
that may expand with the growth of New York— 
as it undoubtedly would by bequests and~gifts,— 
for what act would be more worthy of a citizen 
than the purchase of works of merit, such as Mr. 
Huntington's “ Three Maries going to the Tomb,” 
Mr. Durand’s Landscapes, and other productions 
of American Artists, which would serve to elevate 
the public taste ; thus assuring the artist of appre- 
ciation and adequate recompense, and providing 
the public with a most acceptable and worthy re- 
membrancer of the donor. 
I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tue Prorrieror or THe CoLLection. 


—————— 





Music. 

Luiet Evena, a young violinist, who was an- 
nounced on his first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic a few weeks ago, as a pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire, is much admired by cur 
amateurs of his instrument, and lovers of the 
highest style of musical performance. Though 
quite a boy, he plays with manly force and 
with the feelings of a true artist. He has 
great mastery of the various executive difli- 
culties. His intonation is good ; but his chief 
—, is in his bowing, which is in the 
st school, and so fine, that, for this quality, 
he may rank with the greatest virtuosos 
who have visited us. There is such an 
elegance in it, that an amateur of the violin 
suddenly deprived of the sense of hearing 
might still take pleasure in witnessing his 


playing 
is first concert at the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute was well attended, and he has since 
played a few times in orchestras, where, of 
course, his skill has not been very apparent. 
In private, however, he has frequently delight- 
ed some of our best judges by his excellent 
rendering of classic music. At the house of 
Mr. Boucher, the well known violoncellist, he 
layed at a quartet party, which was remarka- 
le, no less for the character of the music, 
than for the appreciative ability of the audi- 
ence. He was assisted by Messrs. Bristow as 
second, Hegeland, tenor; Boucher, and an 
amateur basso, in the quintets. Two of Mo- 
zart’s quartets were given, one of Beethoven’s, 
a quintet by Onslow, and a difficult movement 
from one by Schubert. From these names, as 
well as from those of the performers, to per- 
sons acquainted with their skill, it may be 
inferred that the evening was a most delight- 
ful one. 

At Mr. Pirrson’s, also, the piano-manufac- 
turer, Elena has been heard in similar music, 
several times—one evening, assisted by 
Messrs. Burke and Hoffman, whom it was 
particularly pleasant to see lending their 
countenance and aid to encourage a young 
brother artist who was born in France, while 
their own parentage is English. A large 
majority of musicians are never able to con- 
quer their national prejudices and petty 
jealousies, 

It is to be hoped the young player who 
now exhibits so much promise, will be able to 

on in study, and sustain the rank to which 

is talent and industry entitle him. At his 
next concert, which is to take place soon, our 
lovers of good music will have another op- 
portunity to be of service to him, as well as 
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to be agreeably entertained, and to ju 
whether the critics have overrated him. It 
should be borne in mind that it is almost im- 

ssible to be such a player as he is, without 
| 2 a good teacher of the piano. He has 
also that modest propriety of manners which 
would seem to draw him to a department of 
the profession, where it is very important that 
the artist should be a gentleman. 


What is Calked Abont. 


Miscellaneous Items of Literary Gossip—— 
Gold Stories——Influence of great men in de- 
mocracies Mourning Amenities——Enjoy- 
ments for Retirement. 

The copy of the first folio edition of 

Shakspeare in the Stowe Library was sold 

to Mr. Bohn at the sale for £76, much less 

than the price usually paid for this famous 
book, so essential in Shakspearian investiga- 
tion. We presume it has since passed into 
the hands of Dr. Cogswell, for the Astor 
Library. 

















The council of King’s College, 
London, have appointed professors, and esta- 
blished a course of evening lectures, for the 
benefit of young men engaged in business 
ursuits during the day. This plan might 
be imitated with advantage by our Free 
Academy. 
Great dissatisfaction has existed for 
some time at the want of a complete cata- 
logue of the British Museum, and the some- 
what deliberate plans of Mr. Panizzi, one of 
the Librarians, who estimates the period of 
fifty years as necessary for the completion of 
the work. A Parliamentary Commission on 
the Museum is examining into the matter, 
and, says the Atheneum, “rumor speaks 
highly of the evidence of Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle. The Museum,” he said, “instead of 
being a Cosmos is a Chaos; and a noble 
library, with such a catalogue as we now 
possess, is a Polyphemus without an eye.” 

—— Reading rooms are to be attached to 
the railway circulating libraries in England 
we recently referred to, for the benefit of 
persons “waiting for the trains,” at an ad- 
mission fee of 1d. 

—— The auction sale of Stowe Library 
realized £10,355 7s. 6d. 

By a report read at the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Euston Square Baths 
and Washhouses Association, it appears that 
during the past year there have been 111,788 
bathers ; 61,090 washers, ironers, &c.; 246,- 
760 individuals washed for; and 2,220,840 
articles of clothing washed, and a demand for 
enlarged accommodations. 
A “monster visit” to Paris, we learn 
from the Examiner, is in preparation among 
the Londoners in return for the recent visit 
of the French National Guards, The com- 
mittee have engaged entire hotels, chartered 
railway trains and steamboats, for the com- 
fortable accommodation of the “ whole 
crowd.” “Rosbif” and eggs will be at a 
remium. We trust the Republic will be on 
ie good behavior, and send John home with 
more favorable views of democracy than he 
now entertains. 

—— Acorrespondent of the Newark Daily 
Advertiser speaks of a “catalogue of books 
recommended for small school districts,” in 
which Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is 
sandwiched between Butler’s Analogy and 
Cicero’s Offices. Wonders above wonders, 
as Coleridge’s countryman exclaimed when 
he saw the Reading Fly. 














—— The Tribune has the following men- 
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en, 
tion of Paris celebrities in a letter from tha 
capital :—* I saw Dumas, a few evenings since 
sitting in a box at the ItalianOpera. He js , 
liquid-eyed, voluptuous West Indian—wit), 
all the — orientalism of a Creole in his 
mien. e luxurious appointment of the 
dress circle at the Italian, was a fitting frame 
for him. Opposite sat Lamartine, gray. 
sweet,and graceful. He looks older than his 
portraits generally make him. He is really 
59 years old. His hair is grey—his heag 
large, his brow grandly arched, and his eyes 
and nose of a generous greatness, finer thay 
I find in the portraits. The mouth is large— 
the lips somewhat fallen, and it is here, 
about the mouth, that a faint feeling of vanity 
is visible. His manner is that of a man ac. 
customed to homage—which was offered hin 
this time, by a lady and two gentlemen who 
were in constant conversation with him. The 
party rose and left before the conclusion of 
the Opera.” 
A writer in a late number of the 
Providence Journal mentions a curious anec. 
dote of the English lionizing of Emerson. 
“ A relative of his (Emerson’s) told me, that 
having accidentally mentioned his relation. 
ship in a barber’s shop in London the barber 
refused payment for cutting his hair, declaring 
that he considered himself honored by having 
had a namesake and relative of the American 
Emerson in his shop.” 
We see something more said on the 
establishment of an American paper at Liver. 
pool to embody the European news for this 
country by the steamers. It is not a little 
singular, that this very obvious branch of 
enterprise has not yet fallen into American 
hands, It would need a clear head and great 
industry in its editor, whose province it 
should be to present a full and precise state. 
ment of facts, avoiding the Americanizing the 
news in selection and comment, quite as 
much as the present journalists Anglicise it. 
Such a journal, which would have the first 
word all over the United States, as its 
reports are caught up by telegraph, should be 
in the hands of thoroughly conscientious and 
well informed parties. 

—— Professor Brcx, author of the State 

on Mineralogy, in a recent lecture at 

Newark, alluded to the ancient anecdotes of 
the vast supplies of Gold.—We quote from the 
Sentinel.—Gold is found abundantly in nature 
and in different geological formations ; some 
times in primitive strata, in small grains, spa0- 
gles, and crystals; sometimes, though very 
rarely, in masses, as in Hungary, sometimes 
in gold dust, and in other cases largely mixed 
with other metals. The auriferous veins 0 
Mexico and South America are mostly in 
regions which have the appearance of volcanic 
action. But a great proportion of the gold 
heretofore obtained has been found in the ‘erm 
of grains in the ferruginous sands of certail 
plains and rivers. America furnishes the lerz- 
est quantity of the gold at present ;—it Is Var 
ously stated—by some as high as 30,000 Ibs. 
annually. A mass of 80 lbs., worth $20,00". 
was once found in Siberia. The Ural mou 
tains have yielded from 1815 to 1844 sbout 
$100,000,000 worth of gold, but from 184! 
1845, it amounted to about $60,000,000, show- 
ing a great increase during the last few yes": 
It is surprising, that in the earliest records 0! 
our race, vast accumulations of the precio’ 
metals are noticed among the ordinary — 
rences of the day. The amount left by Dav’ 
to Solomon towards the building of the Teor 
has been estimated at $26,400,000,000,—S" 











cicnt to build a score of cities like New Yo 
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is was tly increased during Solo- 
pt ervhe Prophet Daniel p. Mee an 
account at Iden image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused to be made, 100 feet high and 
10} feet in breadth—an illustration of the 
great accumulation of mineral wealth in Baby- 
= The name of Croesus, king of Lydia, who 
flourished 54Q years B. C. has become the 
impersonation of wealth: we are informed 
that the presents he made to the Temple at 
Delphi must have amounted to a sum equal in 
value at our rate of computation to $100,000,- 

—— The Derby Gold story is thus adopted 
by the Washington Union—* We have just 
heard a very curious anecdote from an Ameri- 
can who has recently returned from Liverpool. 
He obtained it from General Armstrong, who 
had it immediately from the gardener of the 
Earl of Derby himself. The Earl lives within 
about eight miles of Liverpool. He had just 
received some bulbous roots from California, 
wrapped up in the soil of their native country ; 
and as a mere matter of curiosity, he directed 
the earth to be washed for the purpose of see- 
ing whether it contained any particles of gold. 
His instructions were followed, and the result 
was nearly a handful of gold dust and shells (?) 
from the washing of the earth.” 

—— The London Times, commenting on 
the influences of Democracy for the ascend- 
eney of intellect, thus runs over some of the 
experiences of ancient Athens :—* So pure a 
Republic, with so many men of talent, and so 
many and such direct means of subjecting the 
minds of the people to the influence of men 
of talent, it would be hard to find. And 
what was the result? That the best and 
wisest men of Athens have, by their opinions 
and their writings, exercised more influence 
over all countries than their own and over all 
ages than the age in which they lived. Thu- 
eydides wrote his history in exile; in exile 
Eschylus sought refuge from the hatred 
of those who had heard the Agamemnon. 
The ashes of Themistocles were laid by 
stealth in the land which his genius had de- 
livered. The bad measures of Pericles 
scarcely sustained him against the unpopula- 
rity to which his good measures exposed him. 
Plato thought the cause of political morality 
less desperate in the Syracuse of Dionysius 
than in the Athens of the Sophists. Half of 
each speech of Demosthenes is taken up with 
lamentations over the utter neglect shown to 
all that had ed it. Of all those who 
have made the name of Athens dear and 
venerable, there were few who did not in 
persecution, humility, envy, if not in greater 
injuries and worse sufferings, taste of the cup 
of Socrates. The only writer who can be 
said to have enjoyed universal and unbroken 
popularity in as immoral as he is meretri- 
cious, e only public man who retained 
to his death the support and confidence of his 
countrymen was a fool, a sycophant, a pecu- 
lator, and a poltroon. 

—— The “ Mourning Shops” in London, it 
would seem from the following remarks in 
the Spectator, are likely to lead to some in- 
hovations upon the extreme lugubriousness 
of the English customs in this respect. The 
Writer's pleasantry is not the most decorous 
in the world, but we do not abridge it, for it 
tells its story, of the reaction from the musty 
ceremonies which have furnished staple to 
the characters of Steele and Dickens. “When 
Charles Lamb made merry with the under- 
taker’s invitation to be buried in the best of 
coffins at the most moderate charges, he 
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overlooked one side of the question. His 
mind naturally inclined rather to the mourn- 
ful and ghastly ; and John Woodvil’s pleasure 
at donning his sable clothes not only ex- 
emplifies a vanity of human nature, but also a 
tendency that Lamb had to play with painful 
incidents of mortality ; a tendency natural to 
the childlike simplicity of a mind that had 
undergone such a history as his. The ‘ mourn- 
ing shops’ that now compete to attract the 
bereaved portion of ‘ the nobility, gentry, and 
public in general, with wares of fashion so 
new and showy, might bear the brunt of a 
still broader pleasantry. They multiply 
steadily, as we see by the multiplication of their 
advertisements; they announce ‘ show-rooms 
replete with every variety of elegant mourn- 
ing,—-which proves how the competition of 
trade may first provide for the luxury of woe, 
refine it, and then develope it; insomuch that 
the exquisite fashion and bewildering variety 
must, we are sure, tempt the young and 
thoughtless, perhaps others besides the young 
and thoughtless, to wish for occasions to 
wear the pleasing habiliments. How may 
not those tempting windows remind the 
longing passenger of uses hitherto overlooked 
in some superannuated cousin or too tenacious 
‘governor!’ We-will not say that these re- 
spectable tradesmen hold out direct incitement 
to murder, but there can be no doubt that 
they suggest extravagant dreams and black 
thoughts. This, however, is the gloomy 
view ; and everything has its bright side— 
even mourning. One advantage that might be 
apticipated from the new turn given to the 
trades connected with our funeral customs is 
an improvement on many barbarisms. A livery 
of mourning has its social utilities; but the 
repulsive dismalness, the caricaturedsintensity 
and dull ugliness of our ‘deep’ mourning, the 
mechanical lugubriousness of our funerals, the 
retail woe of our letter-paper and cards, 
are incidents that belong to a rude system. 
All countries have not used black for the 
livery of bereavement: in the east, blue has 
been used; somewhere else, yellow. But 
even black need not wear the midnight ray- 
lessness of crape, which should be the livery 
rather of an impious despair than of affection- 
ate regret; nor needs the mourning-coach be 
a vehicle fitted only for ‘secret, black, and 
midnight hags.’ Such a livery is not becom- 
ing, or in good taste, or even literally appro- 
priate. herefore, we are not sorry to see 
the professors of the art of costume devoting 
their attentions to improvements in the 
mourning livery; nor to observe that en- 
couragement of such solacing attentions 
which must be the premium to other improve- 
ments. As we become imbued with happier 
faith, as we bear the remains of our beloved 
friend to repose in the rural cemetery of our 
day, we shall learn to resent these ugly 
traces of less worthy habits of feeling.” 

—— The approaching season for retirement 
to the country, which has become an impera- 
tive pastime, if not a passion, should put our 
citizens upon the best track of preparation for 
its enjoyment. Leigh Hunt, the employment of 
whose literary life has been, for the most part, 
to cram as t an amount of pleasure into 
business and duty as possible, thus discourses 
of retirement, and some of its friendly means 
and influences :—* Some of the most stirrin 
men in the world, persons in the thick of 
business of all kinds, and indeed with the 
business of the world itself on their hands— 
Lorenzo de Medici, for instance, who was at 
once the great merchant and the political ar- 





biter of his time—have combined with their 


other energies the greatest love of books, and 
found no recreation at once so wholesome and 
so useful. Every man who has a right sense 
of business, whether his business be that of the 
world or of himself, has a respect for all right 
things apart from it; because business with 
him is not a mindless and merely instinctive 
industry, like that of a beetle rolling its ball of 
clay, but an exercise of faculties congenial with 
the other powers of the human being, and all 
working to some social end. Hence he ap- 
proves of judicious and refreshing leisure—of 
domestic and social evenings—of suburban 
retreats—of gardens—of ultimate retirement 
“for good””—of a reading and reflective old 
age. Such retirements have been longed for, 
and in many instances realized, by wise and 
great men of all classes, from the Diocletians 
of old to the Foxes and Burkes of our own day. 
Warren Hastings, who had ruled India, 
earned for the scenes of his boyhood, and 
lived to be happy inthem. The wish to pos- 
sess a country house, a retreat, a nest, a 
harbor of some kind from the storms and even 
from the agitating pleasures of life, is as old as 
the sorrows and joys of civilization. The 
child feels it when he ‘plays at house ;’ the 
schoolboy when he is reading in his corner; 
the lover when he thinks of his mistress. Epi- 
curus felt it in his garden; Horace and Virgil 
expressed their desire of it in passages which 
the sympathy of mankind has rendered immor- 
tal. It was the end of all the wisdom and 
experience of Shakspeare. He retired to his 
native town, and built himself a house in which 
he died. And who else does not occasionally 
‘flit’ somewhere meantime if he can? The 
country for many miles round London, and 
indeed in most other places, is adorned with 
houses and grounds of men of business, who 
are whirled to and fro on weekly or daily 
evenings, and who would all find something to 
approve in the closing chapters of our work. 
The greatest moneyed man of our time, Roths- 
child, who weighed kings in his balance, could 
not do without his house at Gunnersbury. 
Even the turbulent De Retz, according to 
Madame de Sévigné, became the sweetest of 
retired signors, and did nothing but read books 
and feed his trout. It is customary to jest 
upon such men, and indeed upon all retire- 
ment: to say that they would still meddle with 
affairs if they could, and that retirement is a 
failure and a ‘bore.’ Fox did not think so. 
It is possible that De Retz would have meddled 
fast enough; nor are many energetic men 
superior, perhaps, to temptations of their spirit 
in this way, when such occur. But this does 
not hinder them from enjoying another and a 
seasonable pleasure meantime. On the con- 
trary, this very energy is the thing which 
hinders it from palling; that is to say, sup- 
posing their intellects are large enough to 
include a sense of it. De Retz, like Burke 
and Fox, was a lover of books. Sir Robert 
Walpole, who retired only to be sick and to 
die, did not care for books. Occupation is the 
necessary basis of all enjoyment; and he who 
cannot read, or botanize, or farm, or amuse 
himself with his neighbors, or exercise his 
brain with thinking, is in a bad way for the 
country at any time, much more for sar ba 
into it. He has nothing to do but to get bac 

as fast as he can, and be hustled into a sensa- 
tion by a mob.” 

Or Society —“In the society of thine equals 
thou shalt enjoy more pleasure; in the society of 
thy superiors thou shalt find more profit ; to be the 
best in the company is the way to grow worse: the 
best means to grow better is to be the worst there.” 
—~Quarles. : 
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THE COLONELS CLUB. 
MEETING CLIII. 


The Club assembled as usual. The Colonel in the arm-chair, smil- 
ing benignantly upon the semi-circle. 
Tue Coronet. Are we all here this evening? 


Milledoller. All but Attic. But, hark, that’s his step on the stairs 
now. 


Enter .Mr. Aitic, out of breath, and in a most disordered state. 
Throws himself into a chair, and wipes his forehead wildly with his 
handkerchief. 

Tue Coronet. Why, Attic, what’s the matter? You look as if 

you had just come from presiding over a Sixth Ward festivity. Where 
are you from ? 


Attic. From the Stuyvesant Institute. Escaped with my life from 
an insane and infuriated mob, which, after besieging the doors of that 
institution for nearly an hour, has finally succeeded in forcing its way 
into the building, and is now in complete possession. It was mostly 
composed of women. The attack was made in a most systematic 
manner. The first indications were one or two groups, formed on the 
pavement in front of the doors. Small detachments were posted at 
the corner of Broadway and Bleecker, and several reserved corps in a 
druggist’s shop and a plumber’s establishment in the neighborhood. 
Crowen’s bookstore is supposed to have been the head-quarters of the 
insurgents, as there was a continual line of correspondence kept up 
between that post and the centre of action. Gradually the intentions 
of the main body became evident. It was strongly reinforced from all 
the adjacent streets, and the Institute was in great and momently in- 
creasing peril. I crossed over from the corner of Bond, to ob- 
serve the scene more closely; and to my horror, was forced into 
the line by a platoon of middle-aged ladies, who, by a forced march 
from Miller’s bookstore, arrived on the field at that moment, and com- 
pletely blockaded the curb stones and gutters. I was struggling to ex- 
tricate myself from the crowd, when a wild outcry in front announced 
that the advanced guard had forced an entrance, and anawful rush was 
instantaneously made from the rear. I was farced in with the move- 
ment ; a fierce-looking Amazon, directly behind me, accelerating my 


movements with several formidable pieces of artillery, the most ser-/| th 


viceable of which were a buck handled umbrella, and a Jarge book. I 
was shoved along through the narrow hall into which the doors open, 
every moment expecting to see the various component parts of my 
body separate violently from one another, and go flying into the air. 
Arrived at the end, the assailants scaled the balusters of two stair- 
cases, on either side, with great agility, and themselves of 
the Lecture Room, which is the stronghold of the whole edifice. Here 
the sight was awful. The women leaped over the benches, brandish- 
ing huge quartos and folios (for, strange to say, almost every one had 
a volume of some sort or another), and rushed around the galleries 
eqeenreiy in quest of some victims for their vengeance. Catching a 
gimpee of an open window on the further side, I rushed for it, precipi- 
myself through it, alighted in the rear of the building, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping into Mercer street. 
Stout. That’s the Shakspeare Reading! Good gracious, Attic, 
did you see anything of a stout lady in a violet bonnet, with a cherry 
ribbon, and a black velvet mantilla ? 


Aitic. I have a confused recollection of seeing a female answering 
to that description in the extreme van. She was one of the first in, 
and nearly brained the Janitor with a huge fan. 


Stout. That’s my wife. She had dined at half past two, and satin 
front of the doors on a camp-stool, with a copy of Boydell’s Shakspeare, 
the entire afternoon. I thought of going myself. 


Florer. The more fool you. I contend it’s a profanation of 
Shakspeare. 

Blunt. What—to hear ais plays well read ? 

Florer. No. But to have them subserve simply the capricious, 
uninformed love of excitement and passion for novelty which per- 
vades certain circles of New York Society, who care no more for 
Shakspeare than they do for Confucius or the Hanseatic League. 
The crowd of people who flock to the Stuyvesant Institute, which, 
by the bse reminds one of everything that is cadaverots, and dis- 
eased, rowdyish, and anti-Shakspearean, Py their dollar a head, 

d aqueeze in the lecture room, for what? To get new ideas of 

new glimpses of his fancy, new comprehensions of his 


ae bit of it. — so many sheep, all the rest 
a few of the first. A lit scandal, a little sympathy, » good 








deal of novelty, a dearth of amusements, and tWo or three other 
similarly elevated motives, pack the crowd. If these audiences wap; 
to hear Shakspeare, why didn’t they all go to hear Macready when hy 
read to comparatively empty benches ? aT they want to learn abou; 
him why didn’t they all attend Dana’s lectures? Bah! if Shakspeare 
himself were to be resuscitated and advertise a reading at the Stuy. 
vesant Institute, which for the sake of all living healthy ansociations 
it’s to be hoped he wouldn't, two-thirds of his audience would go jus, 
to see how a wide turned-over collar and close buttoned jerkin ook 
They have no sense of him, or sympathy with him. The whole thing 
is a humbug; one of those periodical “ flurries,” in which the 
American people, and especially the New York community, delight, 
We are always agog, the whole town together, upon some one 
topic. I have lived through a score of intense excitements aboy; 
particular individuals, none of whom deserved one tithe the fuss 
and hubbub they excited. A few years ago it was all Dickens. 
Then it was all Sue. Then it was all Ole Bull. Last month it was 
all Macaulay. Now it is all Fanny Kemble. 

Tue Coronet. A man of my age can reckon up a prodigious 
number of these “ flurries,” as you call them. It is the characteris. 
tic of New York Society, always to be “ zealously affected” about 
some matter or other, and it isn’t very often about any “ good 
matter.” 

Milledoller. But you do injustice, Florer, to Mrs. Butler’s Audi- 
ences. I have been there and analysed them carefully upon two 
successive evenings, through an extra-sized opera glass. My obser. 
vations brought me to this conclusion, that they were in the main a 
very appreciatory set of people, and well deserving of having Shak- 
speare read to them. There was quite a sprinkling of auditors, to 
my certain knowledge, discriminating, cultivated, and well informed. 
Rather odd, too, considering that the audience might, after all, come 
under the denomination of “ fashionable,” an epithet which rarely 
justifies such flattering adjectives. ; 

Stout. Do they listen to the reading, or look at each other, and 
politely ignore the whole performance, as the Opera-goers do with the 
orchestra and the singers ? 

Milledoller. O, everybody is all ears, They drink in Shakspeare 
as people did the Croton when it was first introduced, just as if they 
had never seen or dreamed of anything like it in all their lives. They 
get vastly interested in the plots of the plays, and are unanimous in 
e impression that both Shakspeare and Mrs. Butler are great 
geniuses. The other night it was Midsummer’s Night’s Dream. A 
eppery in my neighborhood was in ecstasies. “ Why, it’s beauti- 

1,” said he, “ I never read this play; there’s lots of poetry ia it; it’s 
better than Hamlet!” : 

Stout. Well, the public are vastly beholden to Shakspeare for 
their entertainment this winter. There was Macready’s engagement 
to begin with, then his readings, then Dana’s lectures, here and in 
Brooklyn, now Mrs. Butler’s recitations. Shakspeare is a sure card 
yet! Figurative, you understand. 

Blunt. To say nothing of the usual amount of service he has 
done for newspapers, editors, Congressmen, essayists, and above all 
funeral orators and young poets, in the way of quotations, mets- 
phors, similes, and the like. 

Stout (suddenly starting up). What's that? Sacred music at this 
hour? I wasn’t oe that jbl was any church in this neighborhood, 
or that any religious observances took place at this time of night. 

Florer (contemptuously). It’s a hand-organ, Mr. Stout. 

Stout. A hand-organ? Impossible! It’s playing the Prayer in 
Moses in Egypt. Literally, pe. gona ley 3 doy 

Tue Cotonex. It’s a fact, nevertheless. It didn’t use to be so i 
our times, Stout, but there is a gradual change which has come 
over hand-organs of late years. ‘They are now to suit 
neighborhoods. It shows the adaptive, eclectic character of the age, 
as somebody says. If you want to know the character of a street oF 
a square, follow the organ-grinder. If you’re in search of a sentimen- 
tal young lady, dodge around the corners till you hear him strike up 
“ Oft in the Silly ight,” or “ Meet me by Moonlight.” Then you 
know where you are. She gives him a sixpence every time, and 
knows all the stops and variations of tenderness in the piece. At the 
door of the militia general you would hear him making night hideous 
with “The Marseillaise.”” While in suspected neighborhoods, and 
vicinities addicted to Negro minstrelsy, he turns off “ O, Susannah 
with might and main. 

Stout. Ah, I see through it! Unquestionably he is now before the 
house of some clergyman. 

Milledoller. Yes, sir. That’s it. He has probably tracked the 
white cravatted proprietor of that house from his church to his frost 
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and is now, as he supposes, ministering to his highest gratifica- 
aa that elaborate performance of the Prayer of Moses. 
Stout. 1 suppose, on the same principle he would play the Dead 
March in front of the Sexton’s door. 


Attic. O,no. You're out again fifty years behind the Age, Stout. 
The transforming process which has come over sextons in these days 
js equally surprising with that which has been at work upon hand- 

. Nothing would suit the Sexton now but a medley overture— 
a pol-pourri, in part as sad and sombre as tombstones and in part as 
lively and gay as champagne glasses. The modern Sexton is a sort 
of Janus. He has one face for the dead and one for the living. He is | 
equally ready to lay in for a feast, and lay out for an interment. He’s | 
sure of his patron anyway. If the turtle he provides agrees with him, 
he feasts him again; if he dies, he buries him. 

Milledoller. "That was an odd joke, though, about one of the craft, 
the other day. ‘Two lists of names were given him. He invited all 
the mourners to the party and all the fashionables to the funeral. 

Auic. That time, certainly, “the funeral-baked meats did coldly | 
farnish forth the marriage tables.” 


Blunt. I have heard a story that goes far ahead of that, and does 
much more credit to the Sexton’s ingenuity. A friend of mine has 
done it up in verse for the benefit of the Club. He has written it out 
for the joke of the thing, and the fun must be its guarantee against any 
possible offence. It’s dreadfully long, but the story couldn’t bear any 
more shortening, and indeed the author has assured me in confidence, 
that he was obliged to cut out the wittiest passages, as it was. 


Tue Coroner. Read it, Blunt, what’s left of it, without further 
ado. 


Blunt. Well, here itis. (Reads.) 


THE SEXTON AND THE THERMOMETER. 


A building there is, well known, I conjecture, 

To all the admirers of Church architecture, 

Flaunting and fine, at the top of Broadway, , 
Cathedral-like, gorgeous, and Gothic, and gay, 

Soaring sublimely, just as it should, 

With its turrets of marble and steeple of wood, 

And windows so brilliant and polychromatic, 

Through which the light wanders with colors erratic, 
Now, golden and red on the cushions reposes, 

Now, yellow and green on the auditors’ noses ; 

While within and without the whole edifice glitters 
With grandeur in patches, and splendor in fritters, 
With its neat iron railing to keep out intruders, 

And its parsonage “ fixed” in the style of the Tudors, 
And a genuine cloister recently added, 

Lean red brick and plaster, with white marble padded ; 
O who does not know it, the pride of Broadway, 

This grand, architectural, pasteboard display ! 


Now it chanced at the time of the present narration, 
Not a century back from this generation, 
When, just as in these times, the world was divided, 
And some people this way and that way decided, 
And the same silly questions the public was vexed on, 
One Diecory Pivx of this church was the Sexton. 
None of your sextons gloomy and A 
Bell-ringers, pew-openers, takers of snuff, 
Dusters of cushions and sweepers of aisles, 
But a gentleman Sexton, ready enough 
For bows and good manners, sweet speeches and smiles ; 
A gentleman, too, of such versatility, 
In his vocation of so much agility, 
Blest with such wit and uncommon facility, 
That his sexton-ship rose, by the means he invented, 
To a post of importance quite unprecedented. 
No mere undertaker was he, or to make 
The statement more clear, for veracity’s sake, 
There was nothing at all he did not undertake ; 
Discharging, himself, such a complex variety 
Of functions pertaining to genteel society, 
As gave him with every one great notoriety ; 
Blending his care of the church and the cloisters 
With funerals, fancy balls, suppers, and oysters, 
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Of the very selectest Society ; 

Parvenues bribed him to get on his list, 

Woe to the man whom his fiat dismissed, 

The best thing he could do was to cease to exist, 

And retire from a world where he wouldn’t be missed. 


Thus, plying all trades, but still keeping their balance, 
By his quick, ready wit and pre-eminent talents, 

His life might present in its manifold texture 

An emblem quite apt of the Church architecture, 
Which unites in its grouping of sculpture and column, 
A great deal that’s comic with much that is solemn! 


One Sunday, friend Pink, who all night had been kept 
At a party in Beach street, two hours overslept, 

And though to the church instanter he rushed 

As soon as his coffee and rolls he’d discussed, 

He got there so late that he’d barely had time 

To kindle the fires, when a neighboring chime 

(For ’tis thus that‘all church bells must figure in rhyme) 
Proclaimed that the hour for the service was near ; 
And, as ill luck would have it, though sunny and clear, 
*T was the coldest of all the cold days in the year. 


Poor Pink was non-plussed, 

He worried and fussed, 

First here and then there, 

In utter despair, 
In chancel, and transept, on gallery stair, 
Now down in the vaults, and now out in the air. 
But the worst of all things was a sight that he saw, 
As he stood for a moment within the grand door, 
And glanced at a gentleman, portly and neat, 
Advancing quite leisurely up from Tenth street. 
“ Mr. Foldrum is coming, oh, what shall I do? 
He’s got a Thermometer hung in his pew ! 
As sure as it’s there, and the mercury’s in it, 
He’ll find what the temperature is in a minute, 
And being a vestryman, isn’t it clear 
That Thermometer’l! cost me a thousand a year!” 


But luck, luck, wonderful luck ! 
Which never deserts men of genuine pluck, 
No matter how deep in the mire they are stuck ; 
Jerked into his head a most brilliant idea, 
In this very crisis of trouble and fear ; 
Down the aisle, like a cannon ball, Diggory flew, 
Snatched the thermometer out of the pew— 
And then plunged it bodily into the fire 
Of the nearest furnace, just by the choir ; 
Soon to 100 the mercury rose, 
And Pink, stealing quietly back on tiptoes, 
Hangs it up stealthily on the brass nail, 
Just as Foldrum was entering under full sail. 


The church was as chilly and cold and cavernous 

As the regions of ice round the shores of Avernus, 

Like icebergs, pilasters and columns were gleaming, 

While pendents and mouldings seemed icicles streaming. 

Foldrum shivered all over, and really looked blue, 

As he opened the door and went into his pew, 

Then clapping his spectacles firmly his nose on 

Took down the Thermometer surely supposing 

The glass would be cracked and the mercury frozen. 
No such thing at all—but surprising to view, 
The mercury stood at 72! 


It had never deceived him, that great regulator, 
Nor once to the atmosphere proved itself traitor ; 
Had it fallen to zero on the Equator, 
He’d have shivered with cold, and doubted it not, 
Or if upon Greenland’s icy-est shore, 
It had happened to rise to 80 or more, 


Would have thrown off his bearskin, and sworn it was hot. 


*T was delightful to see, then (Pink watched him with care), 
What a wonderful change came over his air, 
How he rubbed both his hands, and a genial glow 
Came flooding his cheeks like a sunbeam on snow. 
How quickly he doffed both his scarf and his coat, 
Unbuttoned his waistcoat down from the throat, 
And stifling a sort of shiver spasmodic, 
With assumptions of warmth very clear and methodic, 
And with all sorts of genial and satisfied motions, 
With fervor engaged in his usual devotions, 

Just then enter Doldrum, 

Who sits behind Foldrum, 


beginning 
Of the year, by his old thermometrical friend, 
Well knowing that he takes his practical cue, 
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From the mercury hanging up there in his pew, 

And can’t make the mistake that some people do. 
So off goes his pilot cloth, spite of the cold, or 

A twinge of rheumatics in his left shoulder ; 

Twas freezing, ’twas dreadful, it must be confessed, 
But there sat Squire Foldrum, who surely knew best, 
With his overcoat off and an unbuttoned vest! 
What’s mercury made for, except by its ranges, 

To declare without fail atmospherical changes? 


At the door the friends met. “ Cold in church, was it not?” 
Says Doldrum, “ O, no! on the contrary, hot ; 
Thermometer 70—with these high ceilings, 


Pink enjoyed it so much that he noted it down, 
And thinking it shouldn’t be laid on the shelf, 
At the risk of his place, he told it himself, 

To one of the vestry, to use at discretion, 

And in very short time ’twas in public possession. 
Foldrum heard of it too ; he saw he was done, 
And felt that he owed the Sexton one. 

Next Sunday he paid him. “ Pink,” said he, 

“ T owe you a dollar, here, take your fee.” 

« A dollar, Sir, no, Sir, what for, if you please ?” 
“ For raising the mercury forty degrees. 

Extra service like this deserves extra pay, 


You must go by the mereury—can’t trust your feelings. 


Take a glass after dinner of old Montibello, 


If you're cold, but the air was quite spring-like and mellow, 
Why, Doldrum, you’re growing old fast, my dear fellow !” 


But on Tuesday the joke was all over the town, 





Especially done as this was on Sunday. 

So pocket the cash without further remark, 

But Pink, for the future, just mind and keep dark.” 

«“ Thank you, Sir,” said the Sexton, “ I’m not a dull scholar, 
So if you take the joke, why, I’ll take the dollar!” 





Varieties. 


THE BROTHERS OF ST. BENEDICT. 


To the intercourse of Benedict with the refrac- 
tory monks of Subiaco, may perhaps be traced 
the basis of his system. It probably revealed to 
him the fact that indolence, self-will, and self- 
ishness are the three archdemons of the clois- 
ter ; and suggested the inference that industry, 
' obedience, and community of goods are the an- 
tagonist powers which ought to govern there. 
But the comprehensiveness of thought with 
which he so exhausted the science of monastic 
polity, that all subsequent rules have been no- 
thing more than modifications of his own,—the 
prescience with which he reconciled con- 
ventual franchises with abbatial dominion,— 
the skill with which he at once concentrated 
and diffused power among the different mem- 
bers of his order, according as the objects in 
view were general or local,—and the deep in- 
sight into the human heart by which he render- 
ed myriads of men and women, during more 
than thirty successive generations, the spon- 
taneous instruments of his purposes,—these all 
unite to prove that profound genius, extensive 
knowledge, and earnest meditation, had raised 
him to the very first rank of uninspired legisla- 
tors. His disciples, indeed, find in his legisla- 
tive wisdom a conclusive proof that he wrote 
and acted under a divine impulse. Even to 
those who reject this solution it is still a phe- 
nomenon affording ample exercise for a liberal 
curiosity. That the Benedictine statutes remain 
to this day a living code, written in the hearts 
of multitudes in every province of the Christian 
world, is chiefly Mad to be ascribed to the 
inflexible rigor with which they annihilated 
the cares and responsibilities of freedom. To 
the baser, no sort of yoke is so galling as that of 
self-control ; no deliverance so welcome as that 
of being handsomely rid of free agency. With 
such men mental slavery readily becomes a 
habit, a fashion, and a pride. To the abject 
many, the abdication of self-government is a 
willing sacrifice. It is reserved for the nobler 
few to rise to the arduous virtues of using wisely 
the gifts which God bestows, and walking cou- 
rageously, though responsibly, in the light which 
God vouchsafes. And by the abject many, 
though often under the guidance of the nobler 
few, were peopled the cells of Monte Casino 
and her affiliated convénts. Their gates were 
thrown open to men of every rank in whom the 
abbot or prior of the house could discover the 
marks of a genuine vocation. To exclude any 
such candidate, though a pauper or a slave, 
would have been condemned by Benedict, in the 
words and spirit of Augustine, as grave delic- 
tum. In those sacred inclosures, therefore, 
many poor and illiterate brethren found a refuge. 
But they were distinguished from the rest as 
conversi,—that is, as persons destined neither 
for the priesthood nor the tonsure, but bound 
to labor for the society as husbandmen, shep- 
herds, artisans, or domestic servants —Edin- 
burgh Review for January. 








Economic Facutties iv Youne LApiEs.— 
**I do not see why the natural desire and the 
natural faculty for housewifery which [ think I 
see in every girl I meet, should be baffled because 
her parents are rich enough to have servants to 
do and to superintend everything about the 
house, If there was a king who could not help 
being a blacksmith, I know of a countess who 
could not help being a sempstress. She made 
piles of plain linen, just for the pleasure of the 
work, and gave them away to her friends. Now, 
it is a very serious thing to baffle natural desires 
and abilities so strong as these, on account of 
mere external fortunes. If a girl of any rank has 
the economic faculties strong, it is hard upon 
her that they may not find their natural exercise 
in a direction—that of household care—which 
is appropriate to every woman, be she who she 
may ; and if these faculties are less strong than 
they are usually found to be in girls, there is the 
more reason that they should be exercised, as far 
as they will go. 

“*I am sure that some—perhaps most—girls 
have a keener relish of household drudgery than 
of almost any pleasure that could be offered 
them. They positively like making beds, making 
fires, laying the cloth and washing up crockery, 
baking bread, preserving fruit, clear-starching 
and ironing. And why in the world should they 
not do it?’ Why should not the little lady have 


her little ironing box, and undertake the ironing | P 


of the pocket-handkerchiefs? I used to do this; 
and I am sure it gave me a great deal of pleasure, 
and did me nothing but good.—On washing and 
ironing days, in houses of the middle class, 
where all the servants are wanted in the wash- 
house or laundry, why should not the children 
do the service of the day? Itwill be a treat to 
them to lay the breakfast cloth, and bring up the 
butter from the cellar, and toast the bread ; and, 
when breakfast is over, to put everything in its 
place in, and wash the china, and rub and 
polish the trays.. They may do the same again 
at dinner; and while the servants are at meals, 
they may carry on the ironing in the laundry. 
And afterwards, there comes that capital exercise 
of sense and patience and skill,—the stocking- 
darning, which, done properly, is a much higher 
exercise than many people suppose. And when 
visitors come, why should not the girls have the 
chief pleasure which ‘ company’ gives to them, 
—the making the custards and the tarts, dishing 
up the fruit, and bringing ovt the best table 
linen? And what little girl is there in a market 
town who does not like going to market with her 
father or her mother, till she can be trusted 
to go by herself? Does she not like seeing 
the butcher’s cleverness in cutting off what is 
wanted; and trying to guess the weight of joints 
by the look ; and admiring the fresh butter, and 
the array of fowls, and the heap of eggs, and the 
piles of vegetables and fruit? I believe it is no 
small treat to a girl to jump up early on the 
market-day morning, and reckon on the sight she 
is going tosee. The anxiety may be great when 
she begins to be the family purchaser: but it is 
a proud office too: and when the first shyness is 
over, there is much variety and pleasantness in 
it."—Miss Martineau’s Household Education. 





SEWING TO BE SUPERSEDED BY ScieNnce.— 
“I believe it is now generally agreed, among 
those who know best, that the practice of sewing 
has been carried much too far for health, even 
in houses where there is no poverty or pressure 
of any kind. No one can well be more fond of 
sewing than I am ; and few, except professional 
sempstresses, have done more of it; and my tes- 
timony is that it is a most hurtful occupation, 
except where great moderation is observed. [ 
think it is not so much the sitting and stooping 
posture as the incessant monotonous action of the 
arms, that causes such wear and tear. Whatever 
it may be, there is something in prolonged sew. 
ing which is remarkably exhausting to the 
strength, and irritating beyond endurance io the 
nerves. This is only where sewing is almost the 
only employment, or is carried on for several 
hours together. When girls are not so fond of 
sewing as I was in my youth, and use the needle 
only as girls usually do, there is no cause for 
particular anxiety ; but the mother should care- 
fully vary the occupations of a girl disposed to 
be sedentary. If pleasant reading or conversation 
can go on the while, it is well. The family 
meals, tov, and other interruptious, will break 
off the employment, probably, before it has gone 
too far. But, if there is the slightest sign of that 
nervous disease called ‘the fidgets,’ (which 
truly deserves the name of ‘ distress,’) or any 
aleness of countenance, lowness of spirits, 
or irritability of temper, there is reason to sup- 
pose that the needle has been plied too far; and 
however unwilling the girl may be to leave work 
which she is bent upon finishing, it is clearly 
time that she was in the open air, or playing 
with the baby, or about some stirring business 
in the house. I have always had a strong per 
suasion that the greater part of the sewing dose 
in the world will ere long be done by machinery. 
It appears much more easy than many things 
that are done by machinery now; and when it's 
considered how many minute stitches go to the 
making of a garment, it seems strange that some 
less laborious and slow method of making jo" 
and edges has not been invented before this. 
Surely it will be done in the course of a few 
generations; and a great blessing the chans? 
will be to women, who must, by that time, hare 
— admission to many occupations now kept 

rom them by men, through which they ™4J 
earn a maintenance more usefully and with less 
sacrifice of health than by the present toils of the 
sempstress, The progress made in sp!nulig: 
weaving, and especially knitting by machive'), 
and in making water-proof cloaks and othe! 
coverings without the help of the needle, se¢™s 
to point with certainty to an approaching ont 
when the needle will be almost supersede’ 
With this, and the consequent saving of pe 
must come a greater abundance of clothing, 4” 

an accompanying cheapness, which wil! aby 
great blessing to a large class by whom good = 

sufficient clothing cannot now be obtainee. 
Meanwhile, our ways are improved, by the tere 
ing over of some of the work to machinery. 7 ‘ 
sewing-schools to which young ladies were 5 

in the last century, to sit six hours a day on 
hard benches, too high for their feet to touch the 
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compelled to hold themselves upright, 
and “. pore over fine cambric and linen, to 
do microscopic marking and stitching, are heard 
of no more. In their day, they t many 
spines, spoiled many eyes,.and plagued many a 
young creature with back-ache for life; so we 
may rejoice that they are gone, and must take 
care that none of their mischief is done at home, 
while all really useful good*sewing can very 
easily be taught there.”—AMiss Martineau’s 
Household Education. 


THE PAINTER’S TRAVELLING SONG. 
(From the German.) 


Waar on earth can happier be 
Than is the painter’s life ? 

When spring-time decks the blooming lea, 
He quits the city’s strife ; 

No matter his purse be light, 

His hand is quick—his eye is bright. 


He hears the lark’s first note of glee, 
And sees the dawn of day ; 
With purer joy than this can be 
To wander far away, 
Where all creation’s charms combine 
To form a portraiture divine ! 


In union with the joyous lark, 
He sings a higher song, 
And well the shifting scenes can mark, 
While journeying along ; 
The rustics on his sketches gaze, - 
And theirrare skill and beauty praise. 


When noon is past ’tis time to dine ; 
Politely bowing low, ” 

He asks mine hostess of “‘ The Vine 
To be allowed to show 

His skill, by sketching her sweet face ; 
’Tis granted with a blushing grace. 


This pays for dinner and for wine; 
And should the daughter _— 

The painter's eye can well divine 
What brings the tripping lass: 


portrait, too, he takes, 
“ Vine” his quarters makes. 


So through the world the painter hies, 
Intent its scenes to seize ; 

And if his painting despise 
His song may haply please ; 

As specimen take this brief strain, 

“ And should he fail, he'll try again.” 


Her laughi 
And the 


Tue Corps THAT HUNG TaweLi.—What- 
ever may have been his fears, his hopes, his 
fancies, or his thoughts, there suddenly flashed 
along the wires of the electric telegraph, which 
were stretched close beside him, the following 
words: ‘* A murder has just been committed at 
Salthill, and the suspected murderer was seen to 
take a first-class ticket for London by the train 
which left Slough at 7h 42m. p.m. He is in 
the garb of a Quaker, with a brown great-coat 
on, which reaches nearly down to his feet. 
He is in the last compartment of the second 
first-class carriage.” And yet, fast as these 
words flew like lightning past him, the informa- 
tion they contained, with all its details, as well 
as every secret thought that had preceded them, 
had already consecutively flown millions of 
times faster; indeed at the very instant that, 
within the walls of the little cottage at Slough, 
there had been uttered that dreadful scream, it 
had simultaneously reached the judgment-seat 
of Heaven! On arriving at the Paddington 
station, after mingling for some moments with 
the crowd, he got into an omnibus, and as it 
rumbled along, taking up one passenger and 
patting down another, he probably felt that his 
identity was every minute becoming confounded 
aud confused by the exchange of fellow-pas- 
Sengers for strangers that was constantly taking 
place. But all the time he was thinking the cad 
of the omnibus—a policeman in disguise—knew 
thathe held his victim like a rat in a cage. 
Without, however, apparently taking the slight. 
est notice of him, he took one sixpence, gave 
change for a shilling, handed out this lady, 
stuffed in that one, until, arriving at the Bank, 
the guilty man, stooping as he walked towards 
the carriage door, descended the steps ;—paid 
his fare ;—crossed over to the Dake of Welling- 
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ton’s statue, where pausing for a few moments 
anxiously to gaze around him, he proceeded to 
the Jerusalem coffee-house, thence over London 
Bridge to the Leopard coffee-house in the 
Borough, and finally to a lodging-house in 
Scott’s yard, Canon-street. He probably fancied 
that, by making so many turns and doubles, he 
had not only effectually puzzled all pursuit, but 
that his appearance at so many coffee-houses 
would assist him, if necessary, in proving an 
alibi ; but whatever may have been his motives 
or his thoughts, he had scarcely entered the 
lodging when the policeman—who, like a wolf, 
had followed him every step of the way—open- 
ing his door, very calmly said to him—the words 
no doubt were infinitely more appalling to him 
even than the scream that had been haunting 
him—* Hav’n’t you just come from Slough ?” 
The monosyllable ‘* No,” confusedly uttered in 
reply, substantiated his guilt. The policeman 
made him his prisoner; he was thrown into 
jail, tried, found guilty of wilful murder, and 
—hanged. A few months afterwards, we hap- 
pened to be travelling by rail from Paddington 
to Slough, in a carriage filled with people all 
strangers to one another. Like English travel- 
lers, they were all mute. For nearly fifteen 
minutes no one had uttered a single word, until 
a short-bodied, short-necked, short-nosed, ex- 
ceedingly respectable looking man in the corner, 
fixing his eyes on the apparently fleeting posts 
and rails of the electric telegraph, signiticantly 
nodded to us as he muttered aloud: ‘* Them’s 
the cords that hung John Tawell.”—S tokers 
and Pokers, by Sir Francis Head. 


Hvuspanp Catcuinc.—Of a certain divine an 
anecdote is told, which Hook used to say exceeded 
any specimen of cool assurance that even he had 
exhibited. A young clerical friend of his, staying 
at his house, happened to be sitting up one night 
reading, after the family, as he supposed, had re- 
tired to rest. The door opened, and his excellent 
host reappeared in his dressing-gown and slippers. 
—* My dear boy,” said the latter, seating himself, 
and looking pathetically at his guest, “I have a 
few words to say—don’t iook alarmed—they will 
prove agreeable enough to you—rely upon it. The 
fact is, Mrs. — and myself have for some time ob- 
served the attention which you have paid to Betsey. 
We can make every allowance, knowing your ex- 
cellent principles as we do, for the diffidence which 
has hitherto tied your tongue, but it has been car- 
ried far enough. In a worldly point of view, Bet- 
sey, of course, might do better, yet we have all the 
highest esteem for your character and disposition— 
and then our daughter—she is very dear to us— 
and where her happiness is at stake all minor con- 
siderations must give way. We have, therefore, 
after due deliberation—I must own not altogether 
without hesitation—made up our minds to the match. 
What must be, must be ; you are a worthy fellow, 
and therefore, at a word, you have our free and 
cordial consent. Only make our child happy, and 
we ask no more.” The astonished divine, half pe- 
trified, laid down his book. “ My dear sir,” he 
began to murmur, “ here is some dreadful mistake. 
I really never thought—that is, I never intended —” 
“No! no! I know you did not. Your modesty, 
indeed, is one of those traits which has made you 
so deservedly a favorite with us all. But, my dear 
boy, a parent’s eyes are chary. Anxiety sharpens 
them. We saw well enough what you thought so 
well concealed. Betsey, too, is just the girl to be 
sowon. Well! Well! say no more about it; it’s 
all over now. God bless you both! Only make 
her a good hushand—here she is. I have told Mrs. 
— to bring her down again ; for the sooner young 
folks are put out of suspense the better. Settle the 
matter as soon as you like; we will leave you to- 
gether.” Thus saying, the considerate papa be- 
stowed a most affectionate kiss upon his daughter, 
who was at this juncture led into the room by her 
mother, both en deshabille, shook his future son-in- 
law cordially by the hand, and with a“ There, there, 
go along, Mrs. —,” turned his wife out of the room, 
and left the lovers (!) to their téte-d-téte. What 
was to be done? Common humanity, to say no- 
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thing of politeness, demanded nothing less than a 
proposal; it was tendered accordingly, and we 
need scarcely add, very graciously received.— Me- 
moirs of Hook. 

American Beauty.—There are two points in 
which it is seldom equalled, never excelled—the 
classic chasteness and delicacy of the features, and 
the smallness and exquisite symmetry of the ex- 
tremities. In the latter respect, particularly, the 
American ladies are singularly fortunate. I have 
seldom seen one, delicately brought up, who had 
not a fine hand. The feet are also generally very 
small and exquisitely moulded, particularly those 
of a Maryland girl; who, well aware of their 
attractiveness, has a thousand little coquettish 
ways of her own of temptingly exhibiting them. 
That in which the American women are most de- 
ficient is roundness of figure. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that well-rounded forms are not to be 
found in America. Whilst this is the characteristic 
of English beauty, it is not so prominent a feature 
in America. In New England, in the mountainous 
districts of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and in the 
central valley of Virginia, the female form is, gene- 
rally speaking, as well rounded and developed as 
it is here; whilst a New England complexion is, 
in nine cases out of ten, a match for an English 
one. ‘This, however, cannot be said of the Ameri- 
can women as a class. ‘They are, in the majority 
of cases, over-delicate and languid ; a defect chiefly 
superinduced by their want of exercise. An Eng- 
lish girl will go through as much exercise in a fore- 
noon, without dreaming of fatigue, as an American 
will in a day, and be overcome by the exertion. It 
is also true, that American is more evanescent than 
English beauty, particularly in the south, where it 
seems to fade ere it has well bloomed. But it is 
much more lasting in the north and north-east: a 
remark which will apply to the whole region north 
of the Potomac, and east of the Lakes; and I have 
known instances of Philadelphia beauty as lovely 
and enduring as any that our own hardy climate 
can produce.—Mackay’s Western World. 


We find the following verses in an exchange paper attri- 
buted to “ the late Dr. Hawks.” This is an example of 
the fatal effects of a newspaper paragraph. Some busy- 
body was ingenious enough last New Year's day to circu- 
tate a report of the death of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, by cho- 
lera, in New Orleans—which got into the newspapers, and 
was immediately contradicted. The first impression of 
the news, however, seems not yet obliterated, if we may 
judge from the posthumous honors awarded to the Doctor's 
poem—which was originally written, without the least 

tence, for the children of his Sanday School, at 81. 

homas’s in this city :— 


THE BLIND Boy. 
BY THE REV. DR HAWKS. 
It was a blessed summer day, 
The floweret bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And everything in nature smiled. 








In pleasant thought I wandered on 
Beneath the deep wond’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly [ came upon 
Two children that had hither stray’d. 


Just at an aged birch-tree’s foot 
A little girl and boy reclined, 
Hie hand in hers she kindly put 
And then I saw the boy was blind! 


“ Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
“ That little bird sings very jong, 
“—- do you see him in his joy ? 
nd is he pretty as his song ?” 


“Yes, Edward, yes,” replied the maid, 
* L see the bird on yonder tree ;"’ 

The poor boy sighed and gently said— 
“ Sister, | wish that [ could see.” 


“ The flowers, you say, are very fair, 

And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there,— 

How beautiful for one who sees ! 


“ Yet I the fragrant flower can smell, 

And I can feei the green leaf’s shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

Frvin these dear birds that God has made. 


“ So, sister, God is kind to me, 

Though sight, alas! he has not given ; 
But tell me, are there any blind 

Among the children up in heaven?" 


* No, dearest Edward, these all see! 
Bat wherefore ask a thing so odd 2” 
“Oh! Mary, he’s so good to me, 
I thought I'd like to look at God.” 
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Ere long disease his hand had laid 
On that dear boy so meek and mild; 

His widowed mother wept, and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 


He felt the warm tears on his face, 
And said, “ Oh, never weep for me, 

I'm going to a bright, bright place, 
here, Mary says, I God shall see. 


“ And you'll come there, dear Mary, too, 
And mother, when you get up there, 

Tell Edward, mother, that ‘tis you,— 
You know I never saw you here.” 


He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given, 

When God took up that poor blind child, 
And opened first his eyes in Heaven. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Georer 8. Appieton has in press, “ Fan- 
ny and her Mamma, by the Author of ‘ Little Les- 
sons for Little Learners?” “ Mother Goose in 
Hieroglyphics ;’ “The Countries of Europe de- 
seribed by the Author of ‘ Peep of Day.’” 


Messrs. Brocxerr, Fuitirer & Co., Hartford, 
have in press, “ A Review of Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s 
Theories of the Incarnation and Atonement, be- 
ing a Supplement to Theophany,” by the Rev. 
Robert Turnbull. : 


The Edinburgh Witness contains a letter from 
Halle, giving an account of serious persecutions to 
which the distinguished philosopher and theolo- 
gian, Tholuck, has been subjected by his zealous 
and effective opposition to current Rationalism : 


“It is not long since the zeal and devotedness 
of his students, by whom he is much beloved, alone 
saved his house and invaluable library from the 
fury and ignorance of a mob which had systemati- 
cally attacked it. About a fortnight ago a shot 
was fired into the sitting-room of Madam Tho- 
luck ; providentially, she had a few moments be- 
fore left the room ; and the following evening, the 
first of this month, a sort of box, containing com- 
bustibles, was set at the house door, and so fasten- 
ed to the handle that it should explode on the door 


being opened. One of the servants, however, | 


having oceasion to go out, had actually turned the 
handle, and was about to open the door, when she 
was summoned back hastily to receive further di- 
rections. She had scarcely retraced a step or 
two, when the explosion outside took place. On 
examination, fragments of the deadly contents 
were discovered in the shattered door, and in the 
walls and windows of the houses opposite.” 


M. Theodore Vibert, one of the proprietors of 


the International Art-Union, arrived in this coun- 
try a few weeks since, and expects to make a tour 
through the Western States previous to his return 
to France. He intends to inform himself tho- 
roughly on the subject of an international copy- 
right law, and will make a report thereon to the 
French Government.—New York Sun. 


The Paris Correspondent of the London Times 
says that the French Government has received an 
official report relative to the gold minesin Califor- 
nia. These documents have been laid before the 
Commissioners of Mines for their opinion, which 
is to be published after it has been communicated 
to the Ministers. 

A society has been formed at Potsdam for the 
avowed purpose of eradicating from the German 
language all words adopted from the French or 
any other tongue. It demands of the Legislature 


the enactment of a law prohibiting the use of 


foreign words in legislative acts. 


Jerrerson’s Nores on Virointa—The origi- 
nal MS. copy of this celebrated work has recently 
been recovered, and is now deposited in the Libra- 
ry of Congress. It was thought to be irretrievably 
ost. 

Antiquities or New Yorx.—A few days ago, 
the Regents of the University sent into the house a 
report of their doings under the resolution of ’47, 
requiring the Secretary of State to select and de- 
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liver to them for preservation in the State Library 
the documents, paper and parchment, relative to 
the early history of the State, then among the 
archives of the department. 

The report shows that a large mass of docu- 
ments of great interest and value have been thus 
rescued from decay, and made accessible to the 
public. A catalogue of the collections, with notes 
and annotations, by Dr. O’Callaghan (a native), 
who is so widely distinguished for his researches 
into the early annals of the State, accompanies 
the report, and sufficiently indicates the importance 
of the collection. 

The Regents, however, point to a few classes of 
papers as those of most value, and we note some 
of them. 

The parchment of most interest is, perhaps, the 
original charter of Charles II. to his brother 
James, Duke of York, in 1664. It is compara- 
tively in good preservation, and the ink still retanis 
its original color. This sheet has been placed 
under glass in a neat frame, and now hangs at the 
entrance into the State Library. 

Several royal commissions are among the col- 
lection. The oldest of these is one of William 
and Mary, issued in 1689, constituting Henry 
Sloughter Captain General of the Province of New 
York. 

Another class of papers are the oaths of alle- 
giance and office (from 1698 to 1810), containing 
the autographs of some of the most eminent legis- 
lators for more than a century. These, to not a few 
of the curious in these matters, are of rare in- 
| terest. 

There are also the rolls of laws passed by the 
Province, some of which, it is stated, have never 
been in print—the certificates of entry for land, 
and the land patents. 

The fact speaks well for the care with which 
these documents have been overhauled and pre- 
served, that 360 sheets of parchments have been 
rescued from a state bordering on decay, and re- 
stored to legibility—and that all these antiquarian 
| treasures are now ready to be deposited in the 
Library for public inspection. 

Besides these there are many valuable papers, 
not suitable for exhibition, which the Regents re- 
commend should be bound and preserved in the 
office of the Secretary of State—Albany Argus. 

The resolution which passed the Assembly for 
the printing of the Brodhead papers, has met a cold 
reception in the Senate, not because they think 
lightly of the value of this excellent collection, but 
because the resolution was so framed as to direct 
the distribution of the books among the members 
of the Legislature —Cor. of the Courier. , 


Lamartine’s Worxs.—M. de Lamartine is col- 
lecting subscriptions for a new edition of his 
works. He leaves the subscribers at liberty to 
take any number of volumes they please, promises 
to print their names in the collection, and fixes the 


others, but the real and unmistakable meaning of 
it is, that he is in such grievous want of money as 
to be obliged to make an indirect appeal to the 
generosity of the public. 
a man who stands so high, and has done so much, 
reduced so low ; but still, it is honorable to him to 
be poor, after having had, as a member of the 
government, thousands pass through his hands, or 
at his command. Perhaps his friends and admirers 


him in his strait, by getting up (as the friends of 
Chateaubriand did when he was in similar circum- 
stances), a sort of joint-stock company, to pur- 
chase the copyrights of his published and unpub- 
lished works, at such a price as would have re- 
lieved him from difficulty. With all his faults, 
and they are many and great, Lamartine is still a 
man of genius, and it should have been both a 
duty and pleasure to those who enjoy his favor, 
and are blessed with abundance, to have saved him 
from the necessity of taking a step which must 
have been peculiarly galling to his sensitive pride. 
—Literary Gazette. 
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CH” TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 


WORLD.—We take this opportunity, at an early period 
of the new year of the Literary World, to call the atten- 
tion of country subscribers to the terms upon which it is 
issued, to remind them that a prompt payment of all ar- 
rearages, with the subscription for the current volume, 
will save the proprietors the expense and inconvenience 
of a resort to the usual protracted methods of collecting 
such petty debts, scattered over so wide a region. To in- 
dividual subscribers of a Journal like the Literary World, 
the remittance of the small suin of three dollars, sooner 
or later, can be of but little consequence, while the aggre- 
gate of such examples of punctuality or neglect, must be 
evidently to us an affair of very considerable consequence, 
As we trust every subscriber to our Journal is a friend to 
the enterprise, who feels a personal interest in its pros- 
perity as an organ of the whole country, and of every 
literary man or interest in it, when occasion arises; and 
as we trust our friends are pleased with our increased ex- 
ertions to render the paper, in advance of the public sup- 
port, of interest in many ways—we imay confidently com- 
mend the Literary World to a more than ordinary share of 
their sympathies. Our list is composed of persons of pro- 
perty, influence, and literary reputation, any of whom has 
itin his power to extend the circulation of the Journal 
among his friends, or in his neighborhood. As we feel 
the Literary World has some claim upon those interested 
in its objects, from the large sums hitherto expended upon 


| it, and the contributions of many writers of eminence ; 


and as this good will is frequently acknowledged sponta- 
neously from the highest sources, in letters to the editors, 
it may not be thought amiss in us to ask (what is often 
asked by the publishers of periodicals) that every sub- 
scriber or friend of the paper should interest himself in 
procuring for us the names of new subscribers, and that 
particularly at the present time, while every increase of 
support enables us to make the journal still more valuable, 
and lay the foundation of a solid and permanent pros- 
perity. We are doing all in our power, assisted by writers 
of acknowledged authority, to render the Literary World 
an original and complete Belles Lettres Journal, which 
will be welcomed by every person of refined and cultivat- 
ed tastes in the country. Our resources, both native and 
foreign, enable us to promise this. The recent additions, 
both in the enlargement by one third, of the Reading 
Matter, and’ the introduction of new topics, give us some- 
thing of fact accomplished on which to speak. It may 
be seen by a glance, that while the paper has never been 
more active in the peculiar Literary Departments, in ear- 
ly Reviews, and the exclusive publication of proof sheets 
of important publications, learned correspondence, the 
proceedings of societies, &c., much has been added, in 
Original Papers, Essays, Sketches of Manners, Unique 
Poems, Picturesque Accounts of the Drama, Amuse- 
ments, &e.; the Papers on Architecture, Music, &c. To 
secure these departments in their perfection, a liberal sup- 
port is needed from the public. Will not our friends 
throughout the country bear this in mind, and let the fact 
that they do so be immediately perceptible on our mail 
and subscription books ? 

To the Publishers and Booksellers, while we make am- 
ple acknowledgment of the substantial aid which they 
have rendered the Literary World, we would commend 
the paper to their continued and increased support. Its 
interests might be greatly extended by them—both in its 
subscription list and advertising columns. The indepen- 
dence of the Journal of all publishing control, its pages 
being open as an organ of communication with the public 
for the whole trade ; the impartiality which has steadily 
marked its articles; warrant this appeal. To the book 
publisher the value of a newspaper like the present is 
obvious—it equalizes the operations of trade, by affurding 
a common medium where the interests of all may be 
simultaneously presented. On this account and on others, 
as we have reason to know, it is valued by the Trade. 
We ask a warm and cordial co-operation, confident that 
we shall then have the opportunity to reciprocate any 
good services which may be rendered to us now. It 
would seem ungenerous in us, while in the personal 
vein, not to say something of the kind attentions the 
Literary World is continually receiving from the News- 
paper Press. We are not insensible of the good will of 
our fellow laborers; gratefully do we estimate both the 
kind and manner of their compliments, the more valuable 
from being unsolicited, and at times from unexpected 
quarters. We assure our friends that their courtesies are 
not unnoticed or forgotten, 





February 10, 1849. 
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Country with Great Britain. With Additions, by W. 
Samp%on, Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. muslir, 90 cts. 


Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
Seas. By Professors Leslie and Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, keq. Engravings, 18mo. muslin, 45 cts. 


Discovery and Adventure in Africa. 
By Prof. Jameson, J. Wilson, Esq., and H. Murray, 
Esq. J8mo. muslin, 45 cts. 


Tytler’s Northern Coasts of America. 
Historical View of the Progress of Discovery on the 
more Northern Coasts of America. With Skeiches 
of the Natural History of the North American Re- 
gions, by J. Wilson. 18mo. muslin, 45 cts. 


James’s Life of Charlemagne. 


With an Introductory View of the History of France, 
18m0. mustia, 45 cts, 


Sforzosi’s Compendious History of 


Italy. Translated from the Italian by N.Green. 18mo. 
muslin, 45 cts. 


Davis’s History of China. 


A general Description of the Empire of China and its 
Inhabitants. Map and Engravings. 2 vols. I8mo. 
masiin, 90 cts. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe. 
An Historical Account of the Progress of Discovery in 
the Pacific Ocean, from the Voyage of Magellan to 
the Death of Cook. Engravings. J8mv. muslin, 
45 cts. 


Tytler’s Universal History 
From the Creation of the World to the Decease of 
George LT , 1820. 6 vols. 18:mo. muslin, $2 70. 


Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
Written by Himself. With his most interesting Fs- 
says, Letters, and Miscellaneous Writings, Familiar, 
Moral, Economical, and Philosophical. With a Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 18mo. muslin, 90 cts. 


Lossing’s Outline History of the Fine 
Arts. Embracing a View of the Rise, Progress, and 
Influence of the Arts among different Nations, An- 
cient and Modern ; with Notices of the Character and 
Works of many celebrated Artists. Evxgravings. 
18mo. muslin, 45 cts. 


Keightley’s History of England. 
From the earliest Period to 1839. With Notes, &c., 
by an American. 5 vols. 18mo. maslin, $2 25. 


Hale’s History of the United States 
From their first Settlement as Colonies to the Close of 
the Administration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vois. 
18mo. muslin, 90 cts. 


Lives of Distinguished Men of Modern 


Times, With Portraits. 2 vols. l8mo. muslin, 9) cts. 


Renwick’s Life of De Witt Clinton. 
en * See of his Letters. Portrait. 18mo. 
Renwick’s Lives of John Jay and 


Alexander Hamilton. With a Portrait. 18mo. muslin, 
45 cts. 


Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe 
Islands. An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Farve Islands. lwo. 
muslin, 45 cts. , 

Dwight’s History of Connecticut 
From the first Settlement to the present Time. 18mo. 
muslin, 45 cts. 

Japan and the Japanese 

n the Nineteenth Century. From the Accounts of 
Recent Dutch Residents in Japan, and from the Ger 
man Works of Dr. Ph. Fr. von Siebold. 18mo. muslia, 


Ymple, 


45 cts. 

Bucke’s Ruins of Ancient Cities, _ 
With general and particular Accounts of their Ris¢, 
Fall, and present Condition. Engravings, 2 vols. 1800. 
muslin, 9U cts. 
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D. APPLETON & CQO.’S 
Importations per Last Steamer. 





DR. WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 
pR. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 
“ “ ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Vol.5, $175. 
DR. MILLS’S SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
bridge. 8vo. $1 75. 
THE PULPIT.—Sermons by Living Divines. Vol. 54, $2. 
TAR: OR, MEDITATIONS IN VERSE ON THE CHRISTIAN SACRI- 
— the Author of the “ Cathedral,” the “ Baptistry,” etc. $1 59. 
VAUGHAN’S HARROW SCHOOL SERMONS. $1 50. 
FORSYTH'S HORTENSIUS; OR, THE ADVOCATE: an Historical Essay. Post 
&vo. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. A new Translation. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 75. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR (THE); OR, THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
Classics: in Prose and Verse. By the Author of “ The Cathedral." 12mo. $2 50. 


LEWES’ LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE; with Extracts from his Unpublished Corre- 
pondence. 8vo. $2 50. 

DR. MADDEN ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 6&vo. 

PROF. OWEN ON THE NATURE OF LIMBS. 8vc. $1 75. 

ALLIES’ JOURNAL IN FRANCE. 8vo. $4. 

LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS TO DAVID HUME. 8vo. $2 75. 

DR. MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. $2925. 

“ « GENERATION, $225. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY. Edited by R.C. Trench. 12mo. $2 25. 

EVANS’S SERMONS ON GENESIS. 1I2mo. $1 75. 

APOSTOLIC ACTS AND EPISTLES, from the Ancient Syriac. Translated by 
H. G. Etheredge. 12mo. $225. 

MARRIOTT'S LENT READING. $1 50. 

REMEMBRANCE OF BON CHURCH. 

MARRYATT’S LITTLE SAVAGE. Part 2d, $1 50. 

JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, BY WILSON. 12mo.§$3 50. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


J.D. MORELL, A.M, 
Author of the “ History of Modern Philosophy,’ &c. 
One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
HEADS OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER J.—On the Faculties of the Human Mind. II. On the distinction between 
the Logical and the Intuitiunal Government. IIl. On the Peculiar Essence of 
Religion. IV. On the Essence of Christiamty, V. On Revelation. VI. On In- 
spiration, VII. On Christian Theology. VIII. On the Analysis of Popular 
Theology. 1X. On Feliowship. X. On Certitude. XI. On the Significancy of 
the Past. XII, Onthe Relation between Philosophy and Theology. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS. 
IN SMALL POCKET VOLUMES. 


GUIDES 
The Cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


With neatly executed Maps. 


} 
Companion Volume to “ Bojesen and Arnold’s Manual of Greek and 


Roman Antiquities.” 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM PUTZ. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. R. B. Paul. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas K. Arnon, M.A. 


Author of “ A Series of Greek and Latin Classics.” 
° One volume, 12mo, 








D. A. & Co. Have also in Preparation. 


DE FIVAS'S ADVANCED FRENCH READER. 
per 8 SELECT ORATIONS, with Notes. By Prof. Jounson. 
a ERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AML JITIA, with Notes. By Prof. Jonnson. 
hone DE OFFICLIS, with Notes. By Prof. Tuatcuer. 
se eATHL OPERA, with Notes. By Prof. Lixcoun. 
; LLUST’S CATILINE AND JUGURTHA, with Notes. By Noste Burier, M.A 
SHA GREEN’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
KSPEARIAN READER. By Professor Hows. 
MANDE ELEMENTARY READER. 
uM VILLE’S READING BOOKS, Nos. 3 and 














THE PRACTICAL 
MECHANIC'S JOURNAL. 


Epitep by WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


Consulting Engineer and Patent Agent; Editor of the late ‘ Practical 
Mechanic and Engineer’s Magazine.” 

A new Periodical connected with Mechanics, Engineering, and the Practical Sciences, 
the main object of which is 

To record the Progress and Development of the Mecuanicat Arts and Sctences; 

To register all deserving Inventions and Improvements in Maguinery and Evsat- 

NEERING : 
_ to chronicle Facts connected with these Important Branches of Human In- 
ustry. 

The design has been to supply all connected with the arts of Construction and Manu- 
facture, wherever resident, and whether Master or Workman, with the fullest and most 
valuable information on principle and detail. 
Such being the grand purpose of the Journal, it has been thought best to intersperse, 
amongst papers of exposition and detail, articles embodying general views, outlines of 
the Physical Sciences, or of those relating to number and form, upon which the Useful 
Arts rest, and with which, therefore, it becomes the Artisan to be acquainted. In fact, 
everything which touches upon Natural Science, and bears immediately or indirectly 
upon Mechanical Labors, in its turn receives attention. 
In carrying out our plan, it has been found necessary to illustrate the text with En- 
gravings, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. These Llustrations will continue to be, as here- 
tofore, both numerous and accurate, and, in all cases where possible, they will be drawn 
to a scale, so that the reader may have nv difficulty in comprehending the subject under 
notice. 
The proceedings of Engineers and Mechanics in foreign countries will be watched; 
the transactions of Scientific Societies reported; Literary Works and Patented Inven- 
tions will be impartially examined, with reference to their actual merits. 
The Practicat Mecuanic’s JourNAL is published each Month. 
Price $3 50 per annum. Subscriptions received by 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 
Tredgold on the Steam-Engine. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 75 cents each, in 4to. illastrated by nearly 200 
Engravings and numerous Wvodcuts, a New and much extended Edition of 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 


IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT: 
Practically and amply elucidating, in every detail, its Modifications and Applications— 
its Duties and Consumption of Fuel—with an Investigation of its Principles and the 
Proportions of its Parts for Efficiency and Strength ; including Examples of 
Locomotive Engines for Railways, practicaily drawn and explained. 
“— on grs for Sea, River, and Canal Service, with the Construction of Steam 
essels, 
Stationary Engines employed for all kinds of Manufacturing purposes. 
Engines employed in Mines for raising Water, or for supplying Towns with Water. 
The Cornish Pumping Engine, and its severa! effective duties. 
agigns - Mill-Work—Flour-Milis—Cotton and Spinning Factories—Sugar Re- 
ning, &c. 
High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, Foreign and English. 
The Pubtication commenced on the Ist of September, and the Parts will be panctually 
published, each with Text, every succeeding munth, until the cowpletion of the work. 
Subscription price per year, $8. 





SCOTT’S 
ENGINEERS’ & MACHINISTS’ ASSISTANT. 


Being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, 
Mills for grinding Tools, &c.; taken from Machines of approved Construction, 
at present in operation, with Descriptions and Instructions for Drawing 
achinery ; also an Essay on various Departments of Machinery. 
Two vols. 4to.—one of Text, the otherof Plates. Price for 
the two vols.—bound very securely in half Russia, $24. 


Ter 


4 ; T wal 

John Wiley’s List of New Books.) Ni,W FRENCH BOOKS 

er “ America. Just Importep BY 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONA- JOHN WILEY, \6i Broadway. 
ry, corrected to the Present Time; com-| JEROME PATUROT.—A Ia recherche de 
prising the Names, History, and Culture| 1a Meilleure des Républiques, par Louis 
of all Plants known in Britain: witha) Reybaud. Edition Iiusirée par Tony 
fall explanation of Technical Terms.| Johannot. In one beautiful volume, roy. 
New edition, 12mo. $4 63. 8vo cloth gitt, $5 75. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PAXTON'’S BOTA- |JOBERT.—TRAITE DE CHIRURGIE 
nical Dictionary ; containing all the New| Plastique, par A -J. Jobert (de Lambuile), 
Plants since the appearance of the First) Chirurgien de hépital Saint-Louis, ac- 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 70, $1 63. compagné d‘un Atlas in-folio de 18 

ILLUSVRATED LONDON NEWS.) Planches gravées et coloriées. 2 vols. ia 
Vol. XML, Jaly to Dec. 49. Fol. $6. 8vo. et Atlas in folio, $14. 

CUVIER'’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, new CHATEAUBRIAND.—Meémoires d'outre- 
edition, with Additions by Carpenter and| Tombe par M. Le Vicomte de Chateau- 
Westwood. Royal 8vo. cloth, engrav-| briaud. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 
ings, $6 25. LOUIS: PHILIPPE.—_MON JOURNAL. 

NOEL (HON. AND REV. BAPTIST).—| Evénements de 1815, par Louis-Philippe 
Essay on the Union of the Charch and| d’Orieans, ex-Roi des Frangais. 2 vols. 
State. 3d edition, thick 8vo. pp. 642, 12imo. $1 25, 
cloth, $3 50. LEDILLOT.—DE L'INFECTION pura- 

MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELI-| lente ou Pyoémie, par le Docteur C. 
gion. 8vo. pp. 464, cloth, $3 50, Ledillot, Chirurgien principal des armées, 

BRANDON'S PARISH CHURCHES;  Professeura la Faculté de Médecine, ete. 
being Perspective Views of English Ec- | Avee truis planches coloriées. 8vo. $2. 
clesiastical Structures; accompanied by DES PLALES D'ARMES A FEU.—Com- 
Plans drawn to a uniform Scale, and let-| munications faites 4 l'Academie Nation- 
terpress Descriptions. New edition, royal | ale de Médecine, par MM. Les Docteurs 
8vo. $12 50. Baudens, Roux, &c. &c. 8vo. $1. 

CAMPBELL'S PRACTICAL TEXT- | CIVIALE —De L'Urétrotomie, ou de quel- 
Book of {norganie Chemistry ; with Qua-| ques procédés peu usités de traiter les Ré- 
litative and Quantitative Analysis.| trécissements de I"Urétre. Avec une 
12mo. pp. 400, $1 63. Planche. 8vo. 75 cents. 


*.* Books Imported to Order by every Steamer from England, 
France, and the Continent, through 








: 4. ‘ 
ANDEVILLE’S ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. Large 12mo. 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 
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GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
BUFFALO, 
Will Publish in a few days, 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition, 


THROUGH THE 


Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California. 


With additional ‘‘ El Dorado’’ Matter, and several Portraits 


and Ulastrations. 460 pp. 12mo. wauslin. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 


OR SCENES AND CHARACTERS: 


Being a Selection of the most Eloquent Passages from | 


the Writings of T. Bantneron Macautay, 
author of History of England. 


PROF. COVENTRY’S NEW WORK 


ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, 


BEING ITS 
History, Pathology, and Treatment. 


From Observations taken in Europe during the Past Year, | 


by the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. muslin. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
12mo. 365 pp. 

COMBE’S UNIVERSAL GUIDE TO HEALTH. New 
and enlarged edition, with Iiustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE AMERICAN LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
Manual of Elegance, Fashion, and True Politeness. By 

Charlies William Day. 1 beautiful vol. m3 4t 


RAYSON 


1 vol. 


respecttully informs his friends and the 





« public, that he is now prepared to execute the 


various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 


Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 


of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, tuspital Library, James 
W. Beckman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm, H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N B. The possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. £17 3m. 


THE PEARL OF DAYS; 
Or, The Advantages of the Sabdath to the 
Working Classes. 
By A LABORER’S DAUGHTER. 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE 


THE HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 


With an Introduction 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


By REV. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Accompanied by a Portrait from Steel. 
Engraved expressly for this volume, and said to be an ac- 
curate likeness. 

M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, 


m17 Corner City Hall Square and Spruce street. 








CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 


Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 


promptly attended to. 
Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 


Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
tare, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared | 


for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 


Specifications, and explicit directions for the exeention of 
the work where the advantages ofa persoaal superintend- 


ence ure not to be had. 
73m 


The greatest care 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


Offered at the exceedingly Low Prices affixed. 


| By JNO. PLNINGTON. 


No. 10, Sourm Firta Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ROSSELLINI MONUMENTI DELL’ EGITTO e de Ia 
Nabia. 9 vols. 8vo. and 3 Atlases in folio, half moroc. 
$115 net ; cost 1002 francs. 

MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L’‘HISTOIRE DE 
France, par Michaud et Poujoulat. 3 series ia 32 vols. 
half moroceo, $90 net ; cost 528 francs. 

| ANTIQUITES MEXICAINES.—Relation des trois expe- 
ditions du Capitaine Dupaix. 2 vols. folio, half moroc. 
$45 net ; cost 550 francs. 

CHAMPOLLION.—MONUMENTS D'EGYPTE et de 
Nubie. 4 vols. folio, half morocco, $115 net ; cost 700 
francs. 

DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES NATURELLES. 
Colored plates, 71 vols. 8vo. cartonné 4 la Bradel, $90 
net ; cost 1000 francs, brochés. 

VOLTAIRE —GEUVRES, EDITION RENOUV. 66 
vols. 8vo. large paper, fine engravings, half calf, $66 net ; 
cost 432 francs. 

CALDANL—ICONES ANATOMIC. 4 vols. 4to. and 

|} 4 vols. folio, boards, $59 net. 

GAZETTE NATIONALE OU LE MONITEUR UNI- 
versel; commence le 5 Mai, 1789. 21 vols. folio, half 
bound, $60 net. 


*,* Lately published, a Priced Catslogue of 12,000 vols. 
which may be obtained upon application. mide 


' EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 

ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modera masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to, 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fiju 


; A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ARTS ROOM, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF FINE ARTS, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broau'way), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings, 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terms. 
Wm. A. Green, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
A valuable Work for Emigrants to California. 


THE MINER'S GUIDE: 


Or, Metallurgist’s Directory. 
By J. W. ORTON. 


This work embraces everything necessary for practical 
Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldome- 
ter” or “ Diving Rod” invented by modern conjarors. 
Most of the facts and principles are derived from sources 
not easily accessible; tne whole forming a repertory of 
everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part 
of Geological Science. 

Emigrants to California shou'd have a copy of this 
work, which will be found an excellent guide in their 
search for the precious metals. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


m3tf 51 John street. 














[March 24 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING BOOK, 





WE HAVE THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


A TEXT BOOK 


OF 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO SIZE. 
[llustrated by 


FIFTY-SIX STEEI PLATES. 
Containing over Two Hundred Diagrams, 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


This book is designed for self-instruction 28 well as {,, 
schools ; the practical problems are arranged progressively 
from the most simple to the more complex, and have beeg 
selected with a view to their practical application jn the 
every-day business of the Engineer, Architect, and Jrtj. 
san. It also contains illustrauions for drawing Plans. Sec- 
tions, and Elevations ot Buildings and Machinery : iy 
introduction to IsomerRicaL Drawing, and an ess.y oq 
Lingar Perspective and Suapows, by WM. MINI ip. 
Architect and ‘Teacher of Drawing in the Centra) High 
School of Baltimore. 

o-9 Orders from the Trade solicited. 

WILLIAM MINIFIF & CO. 
m4 6 114 Baltimore street, Baltinore. 








EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
In Press, and will b 2 send by the 15th 


The History, Causes, Pathology, 
and Treatment of 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
By C. B. COVENTRY, M.D., 


Professor of Physivlogy in the University of Buffalo. 
Tn one volume, 12mo. 
HIS work will comprise the observations made in En- 
rope by the Professor during the last year, having 
been despatched thither by the Medical Universities of 
our State. 
Persons remitting one dollar, post-paid, wil! be entitled 
to two copies, by mail; or five copies for two dollars 
Publishers of Newspapers copying the above notice be 
fore the Ist of April, and forwarding a copy of the sane o 
us, will have a copy of the work sent them by mail, a 


soon as issued 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO. 
mit 4t 


; . 1 x9 
The First Prayer in Congress 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY FI. 8. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun Apams 
WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine po per 24 by 32 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 
Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 


March Ist,1849. 








THE SPIRIT OF ‘76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. ni l3m 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


T= Subscription List for the present year will closeon 
the 20th inst.—those intending to subscribe shoud 

call and enter their names at once. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon'y Sec’y, 
Art-Union Building, 497 Broadway. 


ART MANUFACTURES 
OF 
“PELIX SUMMERLY.” 


ST RECEIVED, per Steamers “ Ningara" and“ Ee- 

ropa,” a new supply of the above elegant and cheste 

productions, in Parian. Among them will be found the 

Statues of “ Powers’ Greek Stave,” “ Arisdne,” “U9 

and the Lion,” and some other articles entirely new. © 
which the attention of the public is respectfully invited. 
JOHN P. RIDNES. 
Repository of Pine 41 

497 Broadway, Art-Union Builciof 
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The subscribers respectfally call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and subst 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 





BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, “sie ne . from * - 7 
morocco, extra, «a, cee a o 
ta Tatey meee Sith oplendid Piates, “1010 15 
“ Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Lilumi- 
nations, . ° . ° ° “ Ito 25 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or t. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding. F ; F . from $3to 85 
{n Turkey morocco, gilt edges. ss 60 RB 


“ with spleadid Steel Engrav- q 
1 





ings, . ‘ ‘ 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
tions, . P ° Sto 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 5B 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, ‘ 4 from 1 75 to 2 50 


In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . : 250 to 5 00 
“ “ with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, d J 350 to 8 00 
“clasps, &e. with Plates and Iitu- 
minations, » ‘ 10 00 to 12 00 


In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding . ° 50 cents to 1 00 


© Imitation, gilt edge " $l 00 to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ° : . 1 75 to 2 25 
“ * es with clasps 2 50 tw 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ° 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding < e . 59 cents to I 00 


“ tucks, or pocket book style ~~ - wae 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge . 100 “. to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra 150 “ to2 00 


ed giltclasps . 250 “ to% 50 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to7 00 
J. P, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
miltf Philadelphia. 


COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 23, 
At$ o'clock 1.M., and to continue during the 
whole of the ensuing Week. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
T= Catalogue of this most Extensive and Important 
Sale is now ready for distribution to the Trade. It 
embraces large invoices from nearly the entire publishing 
commuaity throughout the United States, oa offers to 
Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants generally, the 
Tarest opportunity for the purchase and replenishment of 
their stocks. ‘I'he consigoments of Stationery are ex- 
Pays y large,varied, and valuable, embracing everything 
ine. 

The attention of Publishers and the Trade generally, is 
Particularly called to the important and extensive collec- 
Hon of Stereotype Plates to be offered at this Sale, embrac- 
ing over a hundred volumes of the most standard and 
popular works and copyrights in the markets. 

The sale of Stationery will commence on 

FRIDAY, the 23d of Marcu. 
The sale of Books will be commenced on 
SATURDAY, the 2ith, at 12 o’clock, M., 

with the valuable Invoice of Messrs. D. AppLeton & Co., 
a the sale will be continued thereafter in regular order 

rough the Catalogue until all is sold. The sale of Ste- 
Teotype Plates takes place on 

THURSDAY, the 29th of Marcu, at 12 o'clock, M. 
The whole sale is offered on a credit of six months. 


mi7 tf 


VIRGIN GUM; 


OR 
PU RE WHITE INDIA RUBBER. 
iE Subscribers beg to inform the Stationery Trade 
thoes at they are now prepared to supply them with the 
1001 ty ea either by the pound or (to rar by the 
pds having the only lot now in market. Of 
'y over the Maoufietured Black Stationers’ Rubber, 


comment is uy q 
SAMUEL HART & CO. 
wi? tf 160 Market Street, Phila. 
82 John Street, New York. 
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"hs subscriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 

others forming Libraries, to the following valuable 

and interesting Works, which he will seil on the most 

favorable terms: 

MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 

MARSH’S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 

= OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 
vo. 

MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 

HARP OF RELIGION. 

LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 

RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 

GURNEY’S HYMNS. 

‘THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


Gurney. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
fi7 tf 347 Market street, PotLapeLPHta. 


JPPPDT OPDAIAUBDAH 
ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
ray nN 
PRINTER, 

nr ’ A x 7 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
CRAIGHEAD having replenished his office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 

style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 


upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 
ness. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work ia the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A iarge assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 
86 Broadway, N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


Historical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 














UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 

I 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


II. 

STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Biographies, for youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 

Il. 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2 tf 411 Broadway. 





FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART. 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

RE constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
ng! works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found ina their attractive 
variety, constantly on hand. 02] 





British Authors. 


The much-admired Tauchnitz Editions. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, N. Y. 


ALNSW ORTH.—Windsor Castle, 1 v.; St. James’s, 1 v.; 
Jack Sheppard (w. portr.) 1 v. 

BELL.—Jane Eyre, 2 v. 

BLESSINGTON (LADY).—Meredith, 1 v.; Strathern, 
2v.; Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre, 1 v.; Marma- 
duke Herbert, 2 v. 

BOZ (DICKENS).—Dombey and Son, 3 v. 

BULWER.—Pelham (w port.),1 v.; Eugene Aram, 1 v.; 
Paul Clifford, 1 v.; Zanoni, 1 v.; The Last Days of 
Pompeii, 1 v.; The Disowned, 1 v. ; Ernest Maltravers, 
lv.; Alice, 1 v.; Eva and the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
1 v,; Devereux, 1 v.; Godolphin and Falkland, 1 v.; 
Rienzi, 1 v.; Night and Morning, 1 v.; The Last of the 
Barons, 2 v. ; Athens, 2 v.; Poems of Schiller, 1 v.; 
Lucretia, 2 v. ; Harold, 2 v. 

BURNS.—Poetical Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

BY RON.— Works (w. portr.), compl. 5 v. 

D'ISRAELI.—Coningsby, 1 v ; Sybil, 1 v.; Contarini 
Fleming (w. portr.), 1 v.; Alroy, lv. ; Tancred, 2 v. 

EOTHEN, lv. 

FIELDING.—Tom Jones, 2 v. 

DEFOE,—Robinson Crusoe, 1 v. 

FULLERTON (LADY).— Ellen Middleton, 1 v. ; Grant- 
ley Manor, 2 v. 

GOLDSMITH, —Select Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

GORE (MR8.)—Castles in the Air, | v. 

JAMES.— Morley Ernstein (w. portr.), 1 v.: Forest Days, 
lv.; The False Heir, | v,; Arabella Stuart, 1 v.; Rose 
ad’ Albret, I v.; Arrah Neil, 1 v.; Agincourt, 1 v.; The 
Smuggler, } v.; The Stepmother, 2 v.; Beauchamp, 
lv.; Heidelberg, 1 v.; The Gipsy, 1 v.; Ehbrenstein, 
lv.; Darnley, i v.; Russell,2 v.; The Convict, 2v.; 
Sir Theodore Broughton, 2 v. 

LEVER.—The O’ Donoghue, | v.; The Knight of Gwynne, 
3v.; Arthur O'Leary, 2 v.; Harry Lorrequer, 2 v.; 
Charles O’ Malley, 3 v.; ‘Tom Burke of * Ours,” v. 1. 

LEW E8.—Ranthorpe, 1 v. 

MARRYATT.—Jacob Faithful (w. portr.), 1 v.; Peter 
Simple, 1 v.; Percival Keene, 1v.; Japhet in Search 
of a Father, |} v.; Monsieur Violet, 1 v.; The Settlers, 
ly.; The Mission, 1 v.; The Privateer’s-Man, 1 v.; 
The Children of the New Forest, 1 v. 

MOORE.—Poetical works (w. portr.), 5 v. 

OSSIAN.—The Poems, | v. 

POPE.—The select Poetical Works, 1 v. 

SCOTT.—W averley (w. portr.), 1 v.; The Antiquary, Iv. ; 
Ivanhoe, 1 v.; Kenilworth, 1 v.; Quentin Durward, 1 
v.; Old Mortality, 1 v.; Gay Mannering I v.; Rob Roy, 
1 v.; The Pirate, | v.; The Fortunes of Nigel, 1 v. 

SH AKSPEARE.—Plays and Poems (w. portr.), compl. 7 v. 

SMOLLETTY.—Roderick Random, | v.: Hamphry Clink- 


er, Lv. 

SWIFT.—Gulliver’s Travels, 1 v. 

WARREN.—Diary of a Late Physician, 2 v. ; Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, 3 v.; Now and Then, 1 v. 

A WHIM, and its Consequences, | v. 


Each volume sold separately.—At 37} cts. m10 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


1 Siem’ 
Grecea Majora. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocies, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
hus heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereoty ping heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MatHematica, Works, and 
Works in Forrion Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 

terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
given to the most respectable publishers in the 











references 
United States. 
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Ea 
MR. G ALLATIN’S NEW WORK. |Announcement i of New Works. NEW BOOKS 
THE CAREY & HART, fut Maks 
, , AR 
American Ethnological Society | syn sicruty publish she fotlowing : PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITS TRANSACTIONS, 


Extending to 637 pages, beautifully pees 
| 


in octavo, and embracing the following 
papers. 
I, THE INDIANS OF NORTH WEST 


America. By the Hon. ALBert GALLATIN. 
This Memoir, which comprises 318 pages, is de- 
voted to the following subjects : 

a Geographical Notices—Indian Means of 
Subsistence—Climate—Topography. 

b Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico 
—The River Gila and its Vicinity. 

e Ethnological Remarks—The Polynesian 
Language—The Chinese—New Mexico— 
Climate, &c. 

d Hale’s Indians of North America—being 
an epitome of the volume from the Ex- 
ploring Expedition on the Ethnology 
and Philology. 

e Vocabularies of North America, exhibiting a 
comparative view of the Indian Lan- 
guages—The Languages of California— 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


This Memoir is illustrated by a colored map, 
showing the Ethnology or Geographica} 
Divisions of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, a map of the Valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethnogra- 
phic Map of Oregon. 


If. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABORIGINAL 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By 
E. G, Squier. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 


VIEW OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
phy of the Arctic Regions of the Americas, 
from Accounts contained in old Icelandic 
MSS. By Professor C. C, Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen. 


ACCOUNT OF A CRANIOLOGICAL 
Collection; with Remarks on the Classifi- 
cation of some Families of the Human Race. 
By Samuel G. Morton, M D. 


V. SKETCH OF THE POLYNESIAN LAN- 
guage, drawn up from Hale’s Ethnology 
and Philology. By Theodore Dwight. 

VI. GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Language Spoken by the Indians of the 
Mosquito Shore. y Alexander J. Co- 
theal. . 

VII. PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHI- 
nese Empire, in respect to the Extension 
of Trade and Intercourse with other Nations. 
By S. Wells Williams. 


VIII. SKETCH OF THE MPONGWES 
and their Language; from Information fur- 
nished by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board. By Theo- 
dore Dwight. 


APPENDIX. 

PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY: an Account 
of recent Geographical, Archeological, and 
Philological Researches, tending to Illustrate 


Ill. 


RV. 


the Physical History of Man. By John R. 
Bartlett. 

For sale by 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
m10 tf 7 Astor House. 





I. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


Late Expedition tothe Dead Sea, 


BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 
Epirep sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(Attached to the U. S. Expedition Ship “ Supply"). 


With Incidents of Travel from the time of the Sailing of 
the Expedition in 1847, till the Return of the same 
in 1848, accompanied by a Colored Map 
of the Holy Land. 


In one vol. post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, $). 


The New Timon. 


By Sim E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American, from the Fourth London Edition. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 

” iI. 
HISTORY OF 
The Consulate and Empire. 


By ADOLPH THIERS. 
Vol. 8, octavo. 


Iv. 
THE LIFE OF 


Maximilien Robespierre. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
With Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. 


The Deer. Stalkers: 


A Sequel to “ Warwick Woodlands,” and 
** My Shooting Box.” 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Ese. 
Complete in one Volume. 


THE LIFE OF 
Dean Swift. 


By W. R. WOLFE, M.R.J.A., etc. 


Valerie : ith Novel. 


By Carr. F. MARRYATT, 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
Vint. 
Southey’s Miscellanies, 


AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 
Forming Vol. 9 of “ The Modern British Essayists.” 


1x. ; 
Lives of the Bonapartes 
"py BENJAMIN P. PORE, Bag. 


x. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 


Mississippi Swamp Doctor. 


By the Author of “ Cupping on the Sternum.” 


The Pilot of the Creole : a Novel. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE HEUTZ, 
Author of “Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag.” 
XII. 
The Prose Writers of America. 
By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


xii. 
Progressive Latin-English 
VOCABULARY. 
By J. 8. RIDDLE, 
ag oh of “ Riddje’s Latin and English Dictionary.” 





Magnificent Presentation Book for 1850. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Beautifully illustrated on steel. (To be ready early ) 
IRISH MELODIES. By Thotnas Moore, Esq. Autho, 
of “Lalla Rookh,” &c. With an Autobiographical 
Preface. In one splendid folio volume. With ten ¢x. 
quisite steel plates. i and engraved by the first 
artists expressly for this work. 
This will be one of the most attractive works of the cea. 
son in every point of typographic and artistic excellence 
To be followed by a similar volume containing Moore's 
Songs, Ballads, National Airs, Sacred Songs, &c., &c, 


LYNCH’S NARRATIVE. 


(Nearly Ready.) 

AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE U.S. EXPLop. 
ing Expedition to the Dead Sea and Source of the 
Jordan. By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., Commander of the 
Expedition. Illustrated with Maps and numerous beay. 
tifal plates. In one very handsome €vo. volume, of 
about 500 pages. 

Besides the interest which this work will have for the 
general reader, as the oficial account of an Expeditiog 
which has attracted so much attention, it will po-sess 
especial claims on all interested in Biblical History. ss 
determining many hitherto doubtful points, and as giving 
a more accurate account of that portion of the Holy 
Land than any previous volume. No pains or expense 
has been spared to render the volame worthy of i's na- 
tional character, and it will be found one of the most 
beautiful works of the kind yet issued in the United 
States. 


SCHMITZ’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


(Nearly Ready.) 

GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D., P.R.S.E., Rector of 
the High School, Edinbargh, &c. In one lAmo. vol. 
extra cloth. 

This formsa part of Schmitz and Zumpt's Classical 
Series for the use of Schools. The volumes already pub- 
lished are— 

C, J. Cesaris de Bello Gallico Commentario, 50 cts, 

P. Virgisii Maronis Carmina ub RE 

C. Crispi Sajlusti Catilinaet Jugurtha . 50 “ 


The low price, neat form, and accurate text of this 
Series, recommend it to all engaged in teaching. 





(Nearly Ready.) 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 
In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


Continuation of Ingersoll’s Late War. 
(Nearly Ready.) 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND WAR 
BETWEEN THE 


U.S. AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES J. INGERSOLL. Comprising the Events 
ofthe Year 1814. Embracing many highly important 
facts not before made public, 
sell at a very low price. 


Mohr, Redwood, and Procter’s Pharmacy. 
(Just Ready.) 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY. | 
ing the Arrangements, Apparat d Manipula- 
“aa the P weal Shop ny Laboratory. 
By FRANCIS MOBR, Ph. D. 
Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal Prussian College of 
icine, Coblentz. 
Ant THEOPHILUS REDWOOD 


A neat octavo, sewed, o 


Professor of in the Pharmaceutical Society of 
reat Britain. 
Edited, with numerous additions, 


By PROF. WM.{PROCTER, 

Of the Philadelphia College of Phariwnacy. _ 

In one very handsome octavo volume, of 500 pages, ¥! 
over 500 beautiful woodcuts. 


Sharpey and Quain’s Anatomy. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 


By JONES QUAIN, M.D. Edited by RicnarD Qvals, 
F.R.S., and WittiaM Suarpey, M.D., F.RS. Re MD 
with Notes and Additions. By JOSEPH LEIDY, os 
Complete in two large octavo volumes, of thirteeo ba 
dred pages, with five hundred engravings on 

This work will be one of the most extended and ha»? 
some Anatomical works yet published. , 
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304 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Duane Street. 


—_- 


WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &e. 


pooK OF COSTUMES ; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated 

with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 
Lond. 1846. 


CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art ofP ainting Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oil colors ; 
practically explained by colored palettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Puintings, 
on Panel or Canvas. 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1840. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 
Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
et F Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
&e., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1824, 


DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D’ARTS qui con:posent 
le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 


EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
8. Eastinan, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837. 


ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond. 1826. 


FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En- 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with a Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth. Lond. 1846. 


Do. Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 
modes of operation in Etching, soft-ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple, Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. 8vo. 
cloth. Lond. 1841. 


FLAXMAN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1819. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Music of Nature; or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


GAVARD. Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 
tion de gravures reduites d’aprés jes dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-folio sur Versailles publiées par 
C. Gavard, et precédée d’une notice parJ.Janin. 8vo. 
bds, Paris, 1838. 

Do. do. do. vo. calf. Paris, 1838. 


GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to. 
half caif. Romae, 1700. 
GRASSINEAU (JAMES).—Musical Dictionary. 8vo. 
calf. Lond. 1769. 
HAMILTON'S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Sculpture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols. 
12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 


HOGARTH (GEORGE). Musical History, Biography 
end Criticism. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. Lond. 1838, 


HOWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 


Containing 720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 4to, bds. 


m3tf 


Lond. 1831. 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 


—- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


os 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Street, connER or GoLp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaABILITY with ELASTICITY, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 





EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. | 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 


Hand Writiftg. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of curear Pens in boxes. 
Holders’ of every description, &c. 





BY BANGS, PLATT & C0. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
March, 1849. 


TO BE COMMENCED, 
On SATURDAY MORNING, 247TH MARCH, 
With a most extensive Catalogue of 


PAPERS. 


Embracing Letter Papers in great variety of qualities, fine 
and superfine; Flat Cap, blue and white; Cut Cap, blue 
and white, ruled and plain; Leger Papers of all kinds ; 
Drawing papers ; French Papers; Commercial and Packet 
Post, &c. &c. Also, a large assortment of Crane & Co.'s 
Superfine Colored Medium, of all colors; and Parish & 
Co.'s Biue and White Bonnet Boards. 
Immediately after which, the Sale of 


STATIONERY 


will be commenced, embracing the usual full assortment 
of Fancy and Staple Goods, Imported and Domestic ; 
Blank Books, Lead Pencils, Quills, &c. &c. 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, 27th MARCH, 


THE SALE OF BOOKS 


Will be commenced and continued in the order of the 
Catalogue until completed. 


On FRIDAY, 30th MARCH, at 12 o'clock, 


The STEREOTYPE PLATES, embracing many of 
unusual value, will be sold. 


On SATURDAY MORNING, 3ist MARCH, 


| The extremely valuable Invoice of 


ENGLISH BOOKS ; 


Embracing by far the richest assortment of illustrated and 
costly works hitherto offered at a Trade Sale, will be sold. 
(These books are already received, so that no disappoint- 
ment will occur this time.) 


TERMS OF SALE, 


Purchasers from the whole Catalogue under $100, cash. 
—Purchasers from the whole Catalogue (without reference 
to amounts from particular Invoices) under $750, four 
months credit—over $750, four and siz months credit--for 
approved endorsed notes. A discount of one per cent. will 
be allowed on all purchases from the whole Catalogue 
exceeding $1000. 

ame) are now ready at No. 204 Broadway. 

ml0t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Woo dbur y’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 

In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it is acknowledgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- 
ing, with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
m3 199 Broadway. 


GREAT NOVELTY! 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


Beg to inform the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 
Publish, May Ist, a beantiful Statuette of 
PoweRs's 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


expressly executed on a larger scale than the English copy, 
by the celebrated sculptor GARBESELLE, 








This Statuette will be cast in Bronze, Porcelain, and 
Plaster. ‘The various prices will be made public in a few 
weeks, when Subscriptions will be received. 


To be also Ready, May \st, 


“A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 


Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R. de Troprianp, Esq. 





jy! tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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Price of each copy, richly colored, $3. mi7t 
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PUTNAM, 155 BROADWAY. 
IRVING'S LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


To which are added those of his Companions. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Maps, Plates, and Copious Index. 


3 vols. 12mo. green cloth, uniform with the New Edition of Irving's Works, $4; half calf, $5 ; half morocco, top edge gilt, $6 75; full calf, gilt, $7 50. 
The Ocravo Enrrion,in 3 vols. on superfine paper, uniform with Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella $6. 

























“ One Of the most fascinating and intensely interesting | “It is fortunate for the fame of Columbus that to the| fiction. Such a work is Irving's Life of the Prince of 
books in the whole compass of English Literature.” pen of Irving was committed the record of his life. Itis | Navigators. The dreamy beauty of the spirit of ronyine. 
“It has all the interest conferred by the truth of his- | tortunate for the readers of atl lands and ages, that one of} the amiable acd winning fervor of religious eathusiasy, 
tory, and at the same time the varied excitement of a well | the most brilliant and romantic chapters in the world’s; and the maguanimity and grandeur of the Mightiost 
writien romance ''— /estern Continent. || history has been so admirably written.””—Providence | powers of mind most happily directed in the path of use. 
“ Perhaps the most truly valuable of the Author's | Journal. fulness, all combined in the character of Columbus, = 
writings.’ —Home Journal. ‘| © The Life of such a map must be full of interest ; and | brought out on the canvas in their proper and syuuetrics) 
« The History of Columbus is admirably executed ; and | the civilized world ought to know it by heart. Properly | proportions by the great and masterly American {iqyer” 
though a true and faithful history, it is as interesting asa | narrated it must possess all the fascination of a tale of | —Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
high wrought romance.” 


LABOR AND CTHER CAPITAL, 
THE RIGHTS OF EACH SECURED, 
And the Wrongs of each EHradicated,. 


Or, an Exposition of the Cause why few are wealthy andl miay poor, and tre delineation of a system, wich, without infringing the rights of 
Property, will give to Labor its just reward. 
By EDWARD KELLOGG, 
AUTHOR OF “CURRENCY, THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY.” 
One volume, Svo. cloth, $1 5). 
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Recent Importations of Valuable 














English Books. 


Heliconia: comprising a Selection of English 
Poetry of the Elizabethin Age; writtea or published 
betweea 1575 and 1604. Edited by J. Park. 3 vols. 4to. 
half Russia, top edge gilt, $25 Lond. 1815 

Titian.—The Life of; with Anecdotes of the 
Distinguished Persons of his ‘Time. By James North- 
cote. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, $3 75. 

: Load. 1899. 

Belcher (Capt. Sir E.)—Narrative of a Voy- 
age roundthe Worid daring the Yerrs 1835-42; inclad- 
ing Details of the Naval Operations in China. Map, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 35. Lond. idts. 

Memoirs of Jeanne d’Arc, surnamed La Pa- 
celle d’Orleans ; with the History of her Times. Post, 
2 vols. 120. half calf, neat, $5 Load, 1324. 


Mackenzie (Henry).—Complete Works. Por- 
trait, 8 vols. 12m. calf, $10. Edinb. 1393. 
Poynder (John)—Literary Extracts from Eng- 
lish and other Works; collected during Half a Century: 
together with some original Matter. First and Second 
Series. 3 vols, dvo. cloth, $3. Lond. 


Jefferson (Thomas).--Memoirs, Correspon- 
dence, and Private Papers. Edited by Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph. Portrait, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf, 75 cts. 

Load. 1829. 

Aikin (Lucy).--Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. half Russis, 
Si. Lond. 1819. 


Hawkesworth (John).--Account of the Voy- 
ages wadertaken by the order of his Present M tjesty, for 
mikiag Discoveries in the Soutaern Hemispher:, and 
successively performed by Com. Byroa, Capts. Wallis, 
Carteret, and Cook, 3 vols. 4to. full Russia, 310. Fine 
wory. Load 1733. 

Pettigrew (Thomas J.)--History of Kzyptian 
Mamnies; and aa Accouatof the Worship and Em- 
balmiag of the Sacred Aaiinals by the Ezypuans; with 
Remirks 0a the Fyaoral Ceremoaies of difforeat Na- 
tions, &c. &c. Nuitbrons plates, 4to. calf, 35. 

Lond. 1324 

Burnet (Bishop).—History of his owa ‘Timas; 
from the Restoration of Charles LH. to the Treaty of 
Peace at Utrecht. New edition, with Historical and 
Biographical Notes. Portrait. Limp. 8vo., —n ~ 

aond, 

Cook (Capt.)——Voyages of, with au Appendix, 
giving an Account of ths present coasition of the Soath 
Sealstands. Ulustrated with Maps aad numesous Ea- 
gravings. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. cloth, $7. i 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern: from 
the Evrliest Accouats of Mankind to the Peacs of 1815. 
Forming the third division of the Eacyclopedia Motro- 
politana, edited by Revs. E. Smediey, Hugh Janes 
Rose, Heary Join Rose. Mapsand Charts 5 vols. 4to. 
cloth, 3 ; half Russia, 3 . Load. 1848. 

Westminster Review —from its commencement 
in January, 1824, to June, 1847. 47 vols. 8vo., half calf, 





neat, $75. 


Foreign Quarterly Review, from its com. 
meacemant ia 1827, to Jane, 1846. 37 vols. 8vo., half 
calf, neat, $99. 

Hook (Walter Farquhar).—Short Medita- 
tions for Every Duy in the Year. Part 2, Lent to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. 12mo., cloth, $1 75. » 

Leeds and Lond., 1549. 

On the State of Man before the Promulgution 
of Caristinnity. 12mp. cloth, $l. Lond 1343. 

Lodge (£dmuand).—Portraits of  [llustrious 
Personages of Great Britain. With Biogzraphicy) wd 
Historical Memoirs of thew Lives and Actions (Cui- 
net Edition). fa eight volumes, ba. cloih, “ ; 

yd 

Kirkaldy (Sir William) of Grange.—Memoirs 
and Adveaturesof. I2mo. cloth. $3 25. 

Edinburgh anid Load, 1347. 


Davies (Edward).—The Mythology an! Rites 
of the British Druids, ascertuined by Nationaal Docu 
ments; and compared with the Geaerul Traditioas aal 
Customs of Heataenism, as illustrated by the inmost en: 
nent Antiquaries of our Age: with an Apopen lit, con 
taining Ancient Poems and Extracts. With som: 2» 
marks on Ancient British Coins. Royal oy _s A 

4o0d., ). 


Howell (Jamos).—Familiar Letters, Domestic 
and Foreiga, divided into Four Books; partly Historcs!, 
Political, and Philosophical, upoa emergent ovcasins, 





8vo. old calf, $1 59. Load., 1737. 


STRAUSS’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


LONDON EDITION, GREATLY REDUCED. 


LIFE O F JES U.S: : 


T HE 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By DR. DAVID FREDERICK STRAUSS. 


3 voLs. Svo., cLorm, $6. LonDON EDITION, GREATLY REDUCED. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART; 


And his Relations to Calderon and Goethe. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 
Octavo, Twelve Shillings, Cloth. 











Outline of Contents. 
L area of the History of the English Drama before Shakspeare.—R. Greene mia Criticism of Shakspeare’s Plays. 


arlowe. 
II. Shakspeare‘s Life and Times. 
ILL. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the World end Things 


: Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubtful Authority. 
= Calderon and Goethe in thelr relation to Shakspeare. 
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